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“Mr. Strauss comes to Boston” se 
A A Chapter of American Musical History > or 
. recalled by °, 
one ARTHUR FIEDLER 
ALP 12 BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 


In June 1872, Johann Strauss arrived in Boston to conduct 
performances of his waltzes at the World’s Peace Jubilee 
and International Music Festival. Strauss and his compo- 
sitions dominated the Festival. The great public idolised 
him... audiences swayed to the lilting rhythm of the 
Strauss Waltzes. It is no coincidence, therefore, that the 

, city of Boston today shows such delight and enthusiasm 

for the music of Johann Strauss as performed by Arthur 

Fiedler and the Boston Promenade Orchestra at the 
annual Popular Concerts in Symphony Hall. Since 
ik 1885 they have been a musical fixture in Boston and 
with the advent of Arthur Fiedler as permanent Con- 
. ductor in 1929, the series has flourished. No small 
nor ; credit for this is attributable to Arthur Fiedler’s 
adroit programming of the music of Johann Strauss. 
On this record Mr. Fiedler and his musicians have 
recreated some of the golden Straussian mo- 
Oz ments of the Festival as originally evoked by 
the composer himself. 





Waltzes: Tales from the Vienna Woods ; 
Jubilee; Morgenblatter ; 
On the beautiful Blue Danube 
ALP 123 Polkas: Kreuzfidel; Freikugeln ; 


Ponchie 
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“Sax in Silk” (Mood music with Jazz Overtones) 
BOBBY DUKOFF 


Do I Worry? ; My Melancholy Baby; I Gotta Right To Sing 
The Blues; It’s The Talk Of The Town; In The 

Shade Of The Old Apple Tree; I Can’t 

Give You Anything But Love; 

Body And Soul; Let’s Do It; 

Makin’ Whoopee; 

Keep Cool. 

DLP 1077 


of June 


The eit Bother You: CLP 193> 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Bes 





PGow 33/5 RPM. 


An unusual 

record featuring 

Famous Stars of 

French Cabaret 

“Paris. tun’as pas change” 

Jean Sablon— Paris tu n’as pas changé; Sur les quais du vieux Paris. Yvette Giraud— 

Cerisier Rose et Pommier Blanc; Premier Printemps. Rico’s Creole Band— Ba-tu-ca-da; Luna-Lunera. 


Gilbert Becaud— Mé-qué, Mé-qué; Renée Lebas—Ouwes-tu,mon amour. Suzy Délair—Tu n’peux pas 


T figurer; Luis Mariano—L’Amour est un bouquet de violettes. DLP 1076 
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but reasonably good on the whole. I had 
the feeling that these were excellent players 
who would sooner have been playing 
one of the Viennese classics. a A 


BRAHMS. Quartet in B flat major, 
Op. 67. Quartetto Italiano. 
Columbia 33CX1244 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Curtis String Quartet (4/55) WLP5152 

A correspondent chides me for describing 
this quartet last month as one of Brahms’s 
dulier works, and I can only plead in self- 
defence that (a) it has always seemed dull 
to me in the past, and (6) that I had never 
heard the Italian Quartet play it. And here 
they are giving a superb performance and 

ing this music sound quite ravishingly 

beautiful. Their rubato is a thing to wonder 
at; it is always musicianly, perfectly 
judged, and executed with complete 
unanimity. The recording, too, is wonder- 
fully good, with none of that detereoration 
in quality towards the end, of which I have 
complained before. Tempi on the whole 
are on the slow side, and yet they always 
seem to be just right; perhaps other 
quartets always take this work too fast. I 
would particularly commend the first 
violin’s playing in the third variation in the 
finale, where he stresses the implied 
syncopation with delightful effect. How 
beautifully Brahms manages his cyclic form 
in this movement, introducing his first 
movement theme not because he had 
consciously decided it was fashionable to 
do so, but because he happened to notice 
its affinity with his variation theme. In 
other words, it is not dragged in by the 
scruff of the neck; one feels it has been 
there all the time. 


This for me is undoubtedly the chamber 
music record of the month. R.F. 


DOHNANYI. Quartet No. 2 in D flat 


15. Curtis String 

Piano Quintet No. 2 in 

E flat minor, Op. 26. imi 

Sokoloff (piano), Curtis String 

Quartet. Nixa WLP5301 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Orchestras and chamber music groups 
always enjoy Dohnanyi’s music because, 
unlike most music of this century, it is 
grateful to play. Indeed it is arguable that 
his music is more fun for the performer than 
for the listener. Among his assets as a 
composer is his ability to write ““Viennese”’ 
music of distinction spiced with a very 
personal kind of wit. His neat side-stepping 
modulations may owe a little to Der 
Rosenkavalier, but essentially they are his 
own delightful contribution to the music 
of our day. The second movement of the 
Piano Quintet starts with such a tune, a 
joy to any listener, and one wishes Dohnanyi 
had allowed himself to write a greater 
proportion of such music and rather less 
of the solemn Brahmsy stuff he clearly felt 
was expected of him. The finale of the 
quintet is to some extent spoilt by his 
earnest desire to make recalcitrant tunes fit 
together, tunes which are obviously not 
cast in the contrapuntal mould, and by his 
dragging in tunes from earlier movements. 
He manages cyclic form with more restraint 
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and with more success in the quartet. But 
in spite of these rather petulant criticisms, 
I enjoyed hearing these works again after a 
very long gap (surely this composer is less 
played now than he was before the war ?) 
and they certainly contain some fine music, 
notably the first movement of the quintet. 
The balance between piano and strings 
in the quintet is excellent, and the piano 
tone has been weil recorded: at times the 
second violin sounds a little distant. The 
playing is of that middling-to-good quality 
one expects of the Curtis group. I thought 
the ’cello started the scherzo of the quartet 
much too fast, and even though the tempo 
later slackened quite noticeably there was 
some decidedly untidy playing here. But 
the playing is quite good enough for me to 
recommend this record to anyone prepared 
to listen to some attractive, well-written 
music which must always have sounded 
rather old-fashioned. R.F 


FRANCK. Quintet in F minor for 
Piano and Strings. Viadimir 
Sokoloff (piano), Curtis String 
Quartet. Nixa WLP5331 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 


Quintetto Chigiano (11/50) LXT2520 
V. Aller, Hollywood Quartet (1/54) CTL7045 


I can find little to recommend in the new 
Nixa recording of this quintet. The old 
Capitol disc is still by far the best available, 
and is in fact so very good in every way that 
there would seem to be little point in re- 
recording the work for some time to come. 
Compare the opening of the slow movement 
in each of these versions. The Hollywood 
Quartet leader plays those melancholy 
little phrases as though they mean some- 
thing, the Curtis leader as though he is 
thinking of something else—possibly of some 
other quintet that he likes better. He often 
seems not to grip the string with his bow, 
and produces some very floppy sounds at 
times. Victor Aller is much the more 
sensitive of the two pianists, and he does 
not seem so anxious to show off his technique 
as Vladimir Sokoloff, though he’s got plenty 
as the last movement shows. He and 
Hollywood Quartet play the first movement 
distinctly slower than their rivals, using 
plenty of rubato,.and they make it sound 
both exciting and beautiful. The Curtis 
people play it too fast, with very little rubato, 
and make it sound dull. This music must 
be played with an alternation of fire and 
sentiment or it is nothing. The Nixa 
balance is less satisfactory than the Capitol, 
and the Nixa also has rather a lot of surface 
noise at the start of side 2 on my copy and 
a sad deterioration in quality towards the 
end of this same side. In short, if you have 
got the Capitol recording you will not want 
another. R.F. 





Classical LP Catalogue 

The next edition of THE GRAMOPHONE 
CrassicAL LP CaTALocueE will be available 
in June. This will list, by composer and 
artist, all classical LPs, MPs, 45s and 
Recorded Tapes issued in this country 
from June, 1950, to June, 1955. The price 
of the Catalogue is 2s. 6d. or 2s. gd. direct 
from the publishers at 49 Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 
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MOZART. Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, 
K.525. Vienna Konzerthaus 
Quartet, Josef Hermann (double 
bass). Ein Musikalischer Spass, 
K.522. Vienna Konzerthaus En- 
semble. Nixa WLP5315 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Eine Kleine Nachimusik : 


Stuttgart Chamber 


(10/51) LX3061 
Hamburg S.O., Shubert (8/53) 15-004 
Perpignan Orch., Casals (12/53) 33CX1088 
Bamberg S.O., Keilberth 


(2/54) TM68010 or LGX66025 
Philharmonia, Karajan (11/54) 38CX1178 
Vienna S.O., Moralt (12/54) ABR4018 


Two fine performances by an accom- 
plished team; almost too accomplished, 
one feels, for the village band whose antics 
are so subtly parodied in the Musical Joke. 
I like to hear the Nachtmustk occasionally in 
its quintet version ; there is more intimacy 
of sound and phrasing than can ever appear 
in an orchestral performance. Karajan’s 
Nachtmusik is almost an exception to this 
statement, but there is still room for the 
Vienna Konzerthaus Ensemble, whose style 
and tempi could hardly be bettered. _ 
MOZART. Sonata for Violin and 

Piano in D major, K.306. Sonata 
for Violin and Piano in E flat 
major, K.481. Amsterdam Duo : 
Nap de Klijn (violin), Alice Heksch 
(Mozartpiano). Philips ABR 4028 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 
Sonata, K.481: 

Langbein, Jones (2/55) LX T2944 


These two sonatas are played in finished 
and conscientious fashion by the Amsterdam 
Duo, who have obviously spared no pains 
to make the works sound as Mozartean as 
possible. The pianist even uses a “* Mozart- 
piano ”’, of which I have no details, although 
the timbre is like that of a late eighteenth- 
century Viennese instrument. I am afraid 
I can find little virtue in the sounds produced 
by these instruments, unless they are 
accompanied by eighteenth-century violins 
with the original neck and strings. A violin 
fitted up in modern style does not blend 
very well, either tonally or aesthetically, 
with a classical fortepiano. 

Musically, however, the performances 
are impeccable, and are infinitely preferable 
to those on the Decca disc which I reviewed 
a few months ago. The recording is faithful, 
if a little forward, and has a pleasing 
acoustic. D.S. 


RAMEAU. Concerto No. 1 in C minor ; 
Concerto No. 2 in G major; Con- 
certo No. 3 in A major; Concerto 
No. 4 in B flat major; Concerto 
No. 5 in D minor. Ruggero Gerlin 
(harpsichord), Jean-Pierre Rampal 
(flute), Roger Albin (’cello). London 
L’Oiseau-Lyre OL50083 (12 in., 36s. 
54d.). = 

This record might have been a hit if only 

a good opportunity had not been missed. 

Rameau styled his elaborated harpsichord 

sonata-concertos ‘* Pieces de clavecin en 

concert, avec un violon ou une flite, et une 
viole ou un deuxiéme violon’”’. They were 
written during the third decade of the 
eighteenth century, and published several 
years afterwards, in 1741. Note particularly 
the order of the accompanying instruments : 
violin, then flute ; then viole (= viola da 
D 
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gamba) or a second violin, who would 
presumably have to play some of the gamba 
part an octave higher. 

On this record we have flute, flute, and 
flute again. Since the violin is placed first 
in Rameau’s list, it would not have hurt to 
allow some fiddler to join in and play two 
or three of the pieces (which, by the way, 
are incorrectly described as “‘ Concertos ”’ 
on the label) thereby lessening the 
flautistic tedium inflicted on the listener to 
this very long succession of charming items. 
And in spite of the plethora of good gamba 
players, why does the continuo stringed 
instrument have to be the ’cello ? The cult 
of the gamba lasted longer in France than 
almost anywhere else ; but the French are 
not now, apparently, conscious of this great 
tradition. With a little more thought, if not 
forethought, this record would have made 
a splendid contribution to our knowledge of 
Rameau’s chamber music. As it is, I feel 
rather unenthusiastic about it, in spite of 
the often good playing. 


VIVALDI. Four Concerti Grossi, Op. 8, 
“Le Quattro Stagioni.” Virtuosi 


di Roma conducted by Renato 
Fasano. Solo violin: “Spring” 
and ‘“ Autumn’ — Luigi Ferro. 


‘‘¢Summer”’ and ‘“ Winter ’’—Guido 
Mozzaco. H.M.V. ALP1234 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 
Barchet, Stuttgart Chamber, Munchinger 

(10/51) LX T2600 


This new recording of The Seasons by the 
Virtuosi di Roma has many points in its 
favour. As a performance, it is a shade 
better than the Decca disc, which I listened 
to with mixed feelings. The two solo 
violinists of the Italian group have a 
finer technique than Barchet, and a better 
sense of intonation. It happens too often, 
in these days when Vivaldi concertos are 
churned out by the recording companies 
in sausage-machine style, that violinists dis- 
regard that magnificent moral of the 
Duchess in Alice in Wonderland: ‘* Take care 
of the sense, and the sounds will take care 
of themselves ”’. 

The difference between the violinists 
is apparent from the very first solo passage 
in the first movement of Spring. The Italian 
plays the downward sequence of arpeggios 
as a logical essay in harmonic rhythm: the 
German waits at each change of chord (for 
reasons best known to himself) and spoils 
both the flow and the sense. In general, the 
Italian tempi are somewhat more brisk than 
those of the Germans. They even get slightly 
out of control at times, as in the first move- 
ment of Autumn. But the playing is un- 
deniably lively and spirited in the rapid 
movements ; smooth and sensitive in the 
adagios. The cuckoo and the turtle-dove 
a lV’italiana are most winsome and musical. 
The lyrical, as well as the pictorial aspect 
of this series of concertos is stressed to the 
full, and with justification. 

The Seasons represent only one third of 
the entire Op. 8, and for those who want 
the whole work, there is Louis Kaufman’s 
recording with the Concert Hali Symphony 
Orchestra on Nixa (CLP1064/1-2). For 
beginners, the Italian recording is to be 
.warmly recommended. D.S. 
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BACH. Suites for Violoncello Solo: 
No. 1 in G major, BWV1007; No. 2 
in D minor, BWVr1008. Enrico 
Mainardi (’cello). D.G.G. Archive 
APM14029 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Suite No.1: 
Janos Starker (7/54) PLP582 

Mainardi has turned over from Decca to 
D.G.G., but he still plays in the same way. 
The opening of the G major Sonata can be 
made to sound like a study, and Mainardi 
succeeds perfectly in achieving this effect. 
He appears to have no control over mood 
or tone, so that each movement, whether 
Sarabande or Gigue, sounds rather the 
same. 

Starker, on the other hand, points each 
comparison to the full, and whilst his play- 
ing may be a little too vigorous for some, 
there is no denying the immense range of 
technique and expression which alone makes 
these works enjoyable for a non-’cello- 
playing listener. The situation, then, is the 
same as when A.P. first reported on 
Starker’s disc in the July, 1954, issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE D.S. 


BACH. Chorale Preludes: Christum 
wir sollen loben schon (Peters, 
Vol. 5, No. 6) ; Liebster Jesu, wir 
sind hier (Vol. 5, App. No. 5); 
Mit Fried’ und Freud’ ich fahr’ 
dahin (Vol. 5, No. 41); Christus, 
der uns selig macht (Vol. 5, No. 8) ; 
Da Jesus an dem Kreuze stund 
(Vol. 5, No. 9) ; O Mensch, bewein’ 
dein’ Siinde gross (Vol. 5, No. 45) ; 
Sei gegriisset, Jesu giitig (Var. 11— 
Vol. 5, App. No. 3); Am Wasser- 
fliissen Babylon (Vol. 6, No. 12b) ; 
O Lamm Gottes, unschuldig (Vol. 
7, No. 48); Schmiicke dich, O 
liebe Seele (Vol. 7, No. 49) ; Jesus 
Christus, unser Heiland (Vol. 6, 
No. 31) ; Christ lag in Todesbanden 
(Vol. 5, No. 5) ; Erschienen ist der 
herrlich’ Tag (Vol. 5, No. 15). 
Albert Schweitzer (organ). Columbia 
33CX1249 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). Recorded 
in October, 1936, at Ste. Aurélie, 
Strassbourg. 


Many of us, when the Schweitzer album 
of chorale preludes was first issued, must 
have felt frustrated at not being able to buy 
any of the discs separately, but only the 
album as a whole ; something which we felt, 
perhaps, unable to afford. Now we may 
be more fortunately situated and able to 
acquire this most desirable disc, which 
contains the whole contents of the album. 
I still find Schweitzer’s playing of these 
Preludes more satisfying than any other. 
He has meditated long and deeply over 
them and penetrated into their inmost 
being ; and on this disc we no longer have 
to be troubled by the break in continuity 
in Liebster Jesu, wir sind her and O Lamm 
Gottes, unschuldig, that was so disturbing in 
the 78 r.p.m. versions. 


The solo stops in Christum wir sollen loben 
schon and Liebster Jesu, wir sind hr are 
perhaps a little over prominent: but the 
interior feeling is there and Schweitzer’s 
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playing is free of the slight rigidity that 
Walcha shows in his otherwise excellent 
discs (D.G.G. APM 14021-2). 

Schweitzer’s intimate playing of Schmiicke 
dich, O liebe Seele is most lovely, and no one 
has ever realised the poignance of Jesus 
Christus, unser Heiland, a dramatic picture of 
the Passion and Resurrection of Christ, 
with its extraordinary chromatic harmonies, 
as vividly as Schweitzer. His playing of 
Christus, der uns selig macht, another Passion- 
tide chorale, is equally striking. This 
transfer has been most successful and one 
can easily overlook a momentary extraneous 
noise in Mit Fried ’und Freud’ ich fahr’ dahin 
(Nunc dimitits). It happens also to be the 
only prelude in which the sentiment of the 
words is contradicted by the chosen tempo 
and registration. In all other respects this 
is a most beautiful and desirable disc and 
one that is bound to appeal to all those 
who value vision above virtuosity. A.R. 


BACH. Choral Partita on “Sei 
gegriisset Jesu giitig”, BWV768. 
Recorded on the small organ of St. 
Jakobi, Liibeck. Canonic Variations 
on “ Von Himmel hoch, da komm’ 
ich her”, BWV769. Fuga sopra 
il Magnificat, BWV733. Recorded 
on the Schnitger - Organ, Cappel. 
Helmut Walcha (organ). D.G.G. 
Archive APM14090 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This is one of the finest organ records I 
have ever heard, excelling even Walcha’s 
previous discs in the D.G.G. Archive series. 

If ever there were a right man to record the 

complete organ music of Bach, Walcha is 

that man. He has poise, musicianship, and 
technique in equal measure. He plays on 
instruments which must surely be almost 
unrivalled for their luminous clarity and 
enchanting range of tone colours. One 

even begins to wish that the useful D.G.G. 

index cards told us the fascinating names 

of the stops he is using! I shall recommend 
this disc with unreserved warmth to organ 
lovers (to give them good cheer) and to 

organ haters (to make them realise what a 

wonderful instrument the organ can be in 

proper hands and proper places). May we 

have more, and soon ! D.S. 


BACH. Toccata and Fugue in D minor 


(BWV565); Passacaglia and Fugue 
in C minor (BWV582); Prelude 
and Triple Fugue in E flat major 
(BWV552); Prelude and Fugue in 
A major (BWV536). Gaston Litaize 
(organ). London Ducretet-Thomson 
DTL93037 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


There is no indication on the label of 
this disc, or in the sleeve-note, as to what 
make of organ Gaston Litaize is playing on; 


‘but the obvious guess would be that it is a 


fine one by Cavaillé-Coll. A fairly pro- 
nounced echo in whatever church the 
recording was made gives a welcome 
*‘atmosphere”’ and does not disturb the 
sound, but Mr. Litaize’s use of the pedal 
reeds is not well calculated in the Preludes 
of the E flat major and A major works. 
Their powerful tone either blots out the 
top melody line or allows one only to hear 
it struggling weakly against its antagonistic 
big brother. This is particularly regrettable 
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BALAKIREV 

“Tamar ” (Symphonic Poem) 

DVORAK 

** Symphonic Variations,” Op. 78 

Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 

conducted by 

SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Bart. 
ABL 3047 

WALTON 

“Concerto for Viola and Orchestra ” 

WILLIAM PRIMROSE (Viola) 

The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 

conducted by 

SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


HINDEMITH 

** Der Schwanendreher ” 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE (Viola) 
with Chamber Orchestra 
conducted by 


JOHN PRITCHARD ABL 3045 


MOZART 

(Jubilee Edition 1956) 

Violin Sonatas in D Major (K.306) 
and in E Flat Major (K.481) 

The Amsderdam Duo 

NAP DE KLIJN (Violin) 

ALICE HEKSCH (Mozart ae 


R 4028 


xXiI 


CHAUSSON 

** Symphony in B Flat Major,” Op. 20 
L’Orchestre des Concerts Pas-de-Loup 
conducted by JEAN FOURNET npr 6018 


WAGNER 

Operatic excerpts from 

** Tannhauser ” 

“* Der Fliegende Hollander ” 

** Parsifal ” 

OTTO EDELMANN (Bass) 

The “ Wiener Symphoniker ” 

conducted by RUDOLF MORALT 
ABR 4030 

RAVEL 

Piano Music Vol. 2 

** Ma Mere L’Oye ” (Duet) 

** Jeux d’Eau ” 

** Menuet Antique ” 

** Gaspard de la Nuit ” 

** Habanera ” (Duet) 

ROBERT & GABY CASADESUS 
ABL 3046 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

“* Casse Noisette ’’ Suite, Op. 71a 

** The Sleeping Beauty ”’ Suite, Op. 66a 

The “‘ Wiener Symphoniker ” 

conducted by RUDOLF MORALT and 

WILLEM VAN OTTERLOO NBL 5005 





J. C. BACH 

‘** Sinfonia Concertante in A Major for 
Violin and Cello ” 

“Concerto in E Flat Major,”’ Opus 5, for 
Cembalo and Strings 
WALTHER-SCHNEIDERHAN (Violin) 
NIKOLAUS HUBNER (Cello) 
GUSTAV LEONHARDT (Cembalo) 

The “‘ Wiener Symphoniker ” 

conducted by PAUL SACHER ABR 4029 


SCHUMANN 
** Etudes Symphoniques,” Op. 13 


YURI BOUKOFF (Piano) NBR 6015 


SCHUBERT 

** Rosamunde,” Op. 26 
(Complete incidental music) 
The “‘ Wiener Symphoniker ” 


conducted by WILHELM LOIBNER 
NBL 5007 


LEONCAVALLO 

*“* I Pagliacci ’’ (Complete) 

GIUSEPPE VALDENGO 

LUCINE AMARA , 
THOMAS HAYWARD 

RICHARD TUCKER 

CLIFFORD HARVUOT 

The orchestra and chorus of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association 


conducted by FAUSTO CLEVA 
ABL 3041/2 


MASCAGNI 

*“* Cavalleria Rusticana ’’ (Complete) 
MARGARET HARSHAW 
MILDRED MILLER 

RICHARD TUCKER 

FRANK GUARRERA 

The orchestra and chorus of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association 


conducted by FAUSTO CLEVA 
ABR 4000/1 
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BEETHOVEN 

Piano Concerto No. 5 in E Flat Major, Op. 73 
** The Emperor ” 

COR DE GROOT (Piano) 

The Hague Philharmonic Orchestra 


conducted by WILLEM VAN OTTERLOO 
ABL 3032 


BEETHOVEN 

Symphony No. 9 in D Minor, Op. 125 (Choral) 
ERNA SPOORENBERG, Soprano 

MARIA VON ILOSVAY, Contralto 
FRANS VROONS, Tenor 

HERMAN SCHEY, Bass 

Amsterdam Toonkunst Choir 

Hague Philharmonic Orchestra 

conducted by WILLEM VAN OTTERLOO 


Symphony No. 8 in F Major, Op. 93 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 


conducted by PAUL VAN KEMPEN 
ABL 3030/1 


J. S. BACH 

St. Matthew Passion 

KARL ERB, WILLEM RAVELLI, Etc. 
Amsterdam Toonkunst Choir 

Boys’ Choir “ Zanglust ”’ 

Concertgebouw Orchestra 

conducted by MENGELBERG  ABL 3035/8 


MOZART 

(Jubilee Edition 1956) 

Violin Concerti in G Major (K.216) 

and D Major (K.218) 

ARTHUR GRUMIAUX (Violin) 

The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 

conducted by RUDOLF MORALT ABL 3040 


HONNEGER | 
Jeanne D’Arc Au Bucher 
(Joan of Arc at the Stake) 
ZORINA, GEROME 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


conducted by EUGENE ORMANDY 
ABL 3033/4 


VERDI 
La Traviata 
Opera for Orchestra 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ and his orchestra 
NBL 5006 
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in the A major Prelude which, as Harvey 
Grace says in his books on the organ works 
of Bach, “‘ may be made pleasant by a very 
light and delicate treatment ”’, in spite of 
its rather conventional material. Widor 
and Schweitzer thought that “it should 
glide past the hearer like a vision”. That 
it certainly does not do here ;_ the regis- 
tration is far too solid. 


The lovely Fugue, which Schweitzer 
thought was allied to the introduction to 
the Cantata, “‘ Walk in the way of faith ”’, 
is delightfully registered and played by 
Mr. Litaize, who does nothing to disturb 
its lyric character. He plays the triple 
Fugue (the one known as “ St. Anne’s ’’) 
equally well; and we hear the top and 
middle parts clearly except at the end, 
when the full organ comes into use. Perhaps 
the final section—at any rate if one accepts 
the idea that the three-fold structure has 
reference to the Trinity—is given too jaunty 
a rhythm; but the assumption has no 
direct evidence to support it. 


The Toccata is impressively played, and 
at a reasonable tempo that makes of it more 
than a display piece, and the Fugue comes 
out cleanly and clearly. 


Mr. Litaize emphasises (on a diapason 
less velvety in tone than the one in Geraint 
Jones’s recording on a Schnitger organ) the 
theme of the Passacaglia more than Mr. 
Jones did, and the top part is obscured in 
the last variation, but as a whole this is an 
excellent rendering ; and in the Fugue— 
though the subject is given more character 
in Mr. Jones’s recording—there are fewer 
weaker passages, tonally, in the top part 
than in the earlier recording. 


This weakness of the top part, so often 
here, and elsewhere, observable in organ 
playing, leads me once more to the heretical 
wish that some properly equipped musician 
would score the organ works of Bach for 
various instrumental combinations, large 
and small, so that, in such alternative 
versions, one could hear clearly, without 
obliterating reeds and mixtures and un- 
even scaling, the melodic lines and the 
harmonies of the music. But this wish is 
only really dominant when the sound 
becomes a mere mush—and that, as we 
have seen, only happens at certain moments 
in the two Preludes reviewed above and at 
the end of the triple Fugue. 


BACH. Six French Suites: Suite No. 1 
in D minor, BWV812; Suite No. 2 
in C minor, BWV813; Suite No. 3 
in B minor, BWV814; Suite No. 4 
in E flat major, BWV815; Suite 
No. 5 in G major, BWV816; Suite 
o.-6 in E major, BWV817. 
Alexander Borovsky (piano). Vox 
PL8192-1/2 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 
Borovsky’s conception of these Suites is a 
fundamentally traditional one, although he 
is obviously not blind to certain up-to-date 
theories in the matter of interpreting stile 
francese correctly. He gives a most musicianly 
performance which is always vital and 
constantly engages our interest. The play- 
ing is not always impeccable, especially in 
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rapid tempi where there are minor sins of 
omission ; but these small blemishes are 
not a grave disadvantage in an otherwise 
very acceptable set. 

The recording of the piano is very 
successful indeed, and evokes a sympathetic 
atmosphere in which the Suites sound at 
their best. D.S. 


BALAKIREV. 
Orientale. 

LISZT. Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12. 
Julius Katchen (piano). Decca 
LW5 160 (10 in., 18s. ofd.). 

Only the most courageous pianists 
attempt Jslamey, surely the most difficult 
piano piece of its century. Katchen plays 
almost every note of it, and that is quite 
something. His technique, fully equal to 
the demands of the Liszt Rhapsody, is sorely 
tested by the last pages of the Balakirev, 
but this is in truth a wonderful attempt at 
the impossible. Jslamey has musical worth, 
unlike many desperately difficult pieces ; 
its “‘ Asiatic’? melodies (one of which is 
an unexpected anticipation of Manuel de 
Falla) were extremely original for their day, 
and the whole piece has something of that 
athleticism that makes Borodin’s Polovtsian 
Dances so attractive. The piano tone on 
this record is extremely lifelike (though 
there is some distortion towards the end of 
the Liszt), and there is no surface to 
speak of. R.F. 


Islamey—Fantaisie 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 

Op. 53, * Waldstein ”. Sonata No. 

25 in G, Op. 7 “‘ Sonatina ”’. 

Sonata No. 15 in D, Op. 28, 

“ Pastoral”. Sonata No. 26 in E 

flat, Op. 81a, “Les Adieux”’. 

- Orazio Frugoni (piano). Vox heres 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This ollun good value for money, » abies 
quite repeating the success of Orazio 
Frugoni’s earlier disc of Beethoven sonatas. 
For one thing, it is far less well recorded. 
The treble, generally, lacks body: and 
becomes distinctly brittle in *‘ Les Adieux ”’, 
while it distorts in passages of the G major 
Sonatina (perhaps this will not be so with 
some pickups). There are occasional pre- 
echoes. 

I very much like the performance of the 
** Pastoral’? Sonata, at once gentle and 
tender, yet with ripplirg vitality beneath. 
** Les Adieux ”’, too, is a fine performance, 
in which the varying moods are fully 
realised without disintegration of the total 
structure. The ** Waldstein ”’ is less happy : 
the first movement sounds rushed ;_ there 
is not much mystery about the Adagio 
molto ; and the theme of the Rondo is 
delivered with a curious hesitation in the 
middle, while the veils of pedal which 
Beethoven indicated are torn open with an 
almost King Fisherly determination. The 
Scherzo of the G major Sonatina is played 
with attractive bounce. In the first move- 
ment Mr. Frugoni realises, with appropri- 
ately heavy accents, the “‘ German Dance ”’ 
aspect of the music ; but his rhythm is not 
ideally steady. The Andante and Finale are 
spoilt by poor recording, and some of the 
playing in the Finale is not quite clean. 


21 in C, 


529 


Because Mr. Frugoni’s earlier disc, and 
one side of this one, are so good, I have 
judged by the most severe standards. But 
those with small gramophones, and small 
collections, should certainly find the disc 
worth investigating. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 29 in B flat, 
“ Hammerklavier ”, Op. 106. Kurt 
Appelbaum (piano). Nixa WLP5150 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Gulda (1/52) LX T2624 
Horszowski (4/53) PL6750 
Backhaus (4/53) LXT2777 
The ‘“‘ Hammerklavier’’, Beethoven’s 


longest and most difficult piano sonata, is 
the only one for which he provided metro- 
nome marks. But so far from persuading 
pianists into uniform tempi, these have had 
precisely the opposite effect. The metro- 
nome marks for the first and slow move- 
ments are almost impossible to accept, with 
the result that pianists either ignore them 
completely or adjust the tempi they would 
have adopted had there been no metronome 
marks in the direction that they indicate ; 
consequently no sonata is played at such 
widely varying speeds. A _ contributory 
factor has been its appalling difficulty, 
which has made performances a rarity and 
so prevented the establishment of a con- 
ventional approach. Below are some 
approximate figures taken from the four 
recordings listed above, together with those 
of two famous “*78”’ recordings ; Beethoven’s 
own metronome marks are given in brackets. 


First movement (minim—138) 





Schnabel 134 

— 116-120 

Backhaus 

Horszowski 92-96 

Kentner 88 
Slow movement (quaver—9Q2) 

Gulda 78 

Backhaus 

Horszowski 

Kentner 66-70 

Schnabel 

Appelbaum 60 


Vagaries such as these could not be 
paralleled in any other Beethoven work. 
It is interesting to note that Liszt, when 
editing Beethoven’s sonatas, changed the 
first movement marking to 112, though he 
left the slow movement one as it was. If 
this means he actually played the slow 
movement at 92, he must have been the 
only great pianist who ever did, just as 
Schnabel was the only one to accept 
Beethoven’s marking for the first movement 
(and a great scramble he makes of it). I 
have seen it stated that Beethoven really 
meant “ crotchet—138” for the first 
movement, but a little mathematics based 
on the figures given above will reveal 
that this is even less acceptable to 
pianists. Yet he meant something, and 
felt strongly about it, whatever it was ; 
he was an enthusiast for metronome marks 
at the end of his life. 


It will be seen that Kurt Appelbaum, the 


latest to record this sonata, is a man of 








53° 


extremes. He is very brisk with the first 
movement, though not quite so brisk as 
Schnabel, and very slow in the slow move- 
ment. He tends to exaggerate rubato and 
dynamics all through, being in this respect 
the reverse of Gulda, who uses only a 
minimum of rubato. Appelbaum’s romantic, 
almost “‘ Chopinesque ” treatment of the 
slow movement is not very successful. In 
trying for a maximum of intensity he 
becomes a bore, and the movement seems 
interminable. The end of the F sharp major 
section practically stops for good and all 
several times. Backhaus, on the other hand, 
is at his best here, keeping the music moving 
and giving it coherence. (His is, by and 
large, the most authoritative and con- 
vincing interpretation of the four.) Appel- 
baum sometimes gets so excited that the 
notes become a jumble, as in the broken 
octaves near the end of the first movement, 
and his playing of the final fugue lacks the 
steely precision of Gulda. Nor is his 
pedalling impeccable. His is in some ways 
an interesting performance, but I think the 
other LP pianists give better ones. 


I find Horszowski the best served by the 
recording engineers, though there is not 
much in it. Appelbaum sounds a little too 
distant, and his piano tone seems a little 
lacking in fullness. There is a surprising 
moment at the end of bar 16 in his first 
movement. The fourth crotchet is barely a 
quaver in length, and the effect is so odd 
that I suspected a bad tape join. But, to my 
surprise, in the repeat of the exposition 
exactly the same thing happens. It sounds 
very much as if this repeat is a dubbing of 
the first time through, bad tape join and all. 
The only other explanation is that Mr. 
Appelbaum just likes playing the bar like 
that ; if so, the liking does him no credit. 


MENDELSSOHN. Prelude and Fugue 
in E minor, Op. 35, No. 1; Rondo 


Capriccioso, Op. 14; Variations 
Serieuses, Op. 54; Scherzo a 


Capriccio in F s minor ; 
Etude in B flat major, Op. 104b, 
No. 1; Etude in F major, Op. 
104b, No. 2; Etude in A minor, 
Op. 104b, No. 3; Andante canta- 
bile in B flat major; Presto 
Agitato in G minor; Perpetuum 
mobile, Op. 119. Reine Gianoli 
(piano). Nixa WLP5329 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

This pianist excels in Mendelssohn’s 
nimble prestos, which of course is why she 
has chosen so many of them for this record. 
She is rather less successful in such pieces as 
the E minor fugue; she misjudges the 
accellerando, getting faster in jerks and 
getting too fast too soon, and she makes 
little of the climax, apparently not “‘feeling”’ 
the octave passage leading up to the Choral. 
But she gives a goodish performance of the 
Variations serieuses, and tosses off the Rondo 
Capriccioso with delightful dexterity. 
Musically this is a good side, but Mendel- 
ssohn is not at his best on the reverse. The 
Three Studies were worth recording, even 
_ though the second is much too long for its 
scanty material ; the first is cleverly written 
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to suggest two people playing at once, and 
the third is interesting for its obstinate 
“wrong notes”. The two pieces that 
follow are not very interesting, nor for that 
matter is the Scherzo a Capriccio. Incidentally 
this is the last piece on the record, though 
the label gives it as the first; the Perpetuum 
mobile, given last on the label, does in fact 
come at the beginning. There are altogether 
too many pieces in “‘ perpetuum mobile ”’ 
style on this side for my taste, the Andante 
Cantabile being the only one not in Mendel- 
ssohn’s quicksilver vein. 


The piano quality, except for the last 
minute or two on each side, is extremely 
good. My copy of the disc has some surface 
crackle. R.F 


MOZART. Piano Works—Volume V. 
Sonata in C major, K.279. Eight 
Variations in F major, K.613. 
Sonata in D major, K.311. Fantasy 
and Fugue in C major, K.394. 
Walter Gieseking (piano). Columbia 
33CX1242 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Neither of the sonatas on this disc has 
previously appeared on LP. Mr. Gieseking’s 
account of the D major, K.311, seems to 
me the most enjoyable performance which 
has so far appeared in his series of Mozart’s 
Complete Piano Works (which has six discs 
to go, if the English edition be the same as 
the American). The slow movement is 
particularly fine: Mr. Gieseking plays with 
a quiet, very beautiful tone ; the trills are 
exquisite and delicate; the octaves in 
which the theme finally appears are beauti- 
fully touched and graded. 


All the same, there are things which Mr. 
Gieseking in his most fastidious mood would 
surely be reluctant to approve: semi- 
quavers not quite clear, not quite even, in 
bar 6 of the finale, for example. In the C 
major Sonata the hints of brusqueness, the 
** polishing off ’’ of a phrase, are disturbing; 
and the rhythm is hardly regular enough. 
On the credit side we have, as in the D 
major, nicely graded dynamics, excellent 
tone, and a limpidly delightful recording. 


The Fantasy and Fugue in C major (the 
Fantasy like a sketch for the greater C minor 
one) is rarely heard, and therefore welcome; 
but unsteady tempo in this fugue constitutes 
a fault. (The work also turns up on Paul 
Badura-Skoda’s recitals on old and new 
pianos. ) The variations, K.613, are 
Mozart’s last composition for the piano. 
The theme, Ein Weib ist das herrlichste Ding 
auf der Welt (“A woman’s the loveliest 
thing in the world’) comes from one of 


Schickander’s pre-auberfléte presentations - 


at the Theater auf der Wieden. In the 
musical-box style variations Mr. Gieseking 
ripples prettily; but perhaps he might 
have been more expressive in the rather 
eloquent minor-key variation. The penulti- 
mate variation is strange, involved and 
interesting. 


From the negative point of view of not 
overlapping with other recordings, and also 
more positively because much of the playing 
is enjoyable, the record can be recommended 
above its four predecessors. A.P. 
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SCARLATTI. Sonatas for Harpsi- 
chord, Vol. IV. L.462 in D major ; 
L.g21 in E minor; L.209 in G 
major ; L.386 in G minor; L.388 
in G major; L.136 in A minor ; 
L.418 in D major; L.103 in G 
major; L.205 in C major; L.381 
in F major; L.475 in F minor ; 
L.323 in E major. Fernando 
Valenti (harpsichord). Nixa WLP5186 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Valenti’s registration is more imaginative 
in this set than in the previous ones I have 
heard, and his technique is shown off to the 
utmost by the works he has chosen. He plays 
brilliantly at all times, so that one sometimes 
wishes for a little more contrast in emotional, 
as opposed to mechanical, colour. The 
recording is full and forward, though 
remarkably free from noises off. D.S. 


SCARLATTI, D. Eight 
Gravicembalo. 
(harpsichord). D.G.G. 
APrgoo1 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

This is a misleading title, if ever there 

was one. Domenico Scarlatti published a 

set of thirty Essercizi per Gravicembalo in 1738, 

and they represent the earliest of his key- 

board works that have come down to us. 

This disc, called ‘‘8 Essercizi’’ on the 

index-card and label, is made up of sonatas 

chosen apparently at random from Longo’s 
edition. As if to hinder the listener from 
identifying the works, no Longo numbers 
are given. This is a rare misdemeanour for 

D.G.G., and it is to be hoped that the 

omission will be corrected in due course. 


The player is skilled and musical, and the 
instrument (a Neupert, modelled on 
Christophori) is sonorous and expressive. 
It has the occasional disadvantage of 
generating an unwanted stodginess in the 
middle register—a fault which could 
probably have been corrected by experi- 
ments with registration. Item 7 (Allegro, 
D major) displays this fault very firmly. 

D.S. 


Essercizi for 
i Hansen 
Archive 


SCHUMANN. Etudes Symphoniques, 
Op. 13. Yuri Boukov (piano). 
Philips NBR6015 (10 in., 24s. 64d.). 


Lympany (12/52) (H)CI.P1002 
Katchen 5/54) LX 

Cortot (8/54) (H)ALP1142 
Anda (10/53) 383CX1072 
de Lara (9/54) AdLP3 
Anda (12/54) LGX66029 
Hess (12/54) (H)BLP1061 


In last December’s issue of Tux GRAMO- 
PHONE I made a very rapid survey of the 
best Etudes Symphoniques recordings; the 
trouble is that none of the ones listed above 
can simply be dropped from consideration, 
while the virtues of, say, Cortot’s, Anda’s, 
Mme. de Lara’s and Dame Myra Hess’s 
performances are so different that it would 
take columns to consider them. Yuri 
Boukov, is evidently a purposeful artist, who 
gives a resolute, firm account of the piece ; 
in each variation one has the clear sense 
that he knows just where he is going. There 
is little concession to purely pianistic 
glamour (such as we find in Geza Anda’s 
performance) ; the approach is at times 
like that of Adelina de Lara, though the 
execution is much firmer, and tidier, too, 
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THE ENEMY IS DUST! 
3 ESSENTIALS FOR RECORD CARE 


Il. CLENDISC. Famous the world over as the finest prepara- 
tion for the preservation and care of Long Playing and 78. 
It is both an anti-static solution and a preserver. 3/9 4-oz. 
bottle ; 6/- 8-oz. bottle. Postage 10d. . 


2. FREDOREC SPONGE. Soft as down. A must for 
microgrooves. 3/-. Postage 3d. 


3. RIMINGTON RECORD PROTECTOR. Records can 
be scratched by the minutest particles of dust. Keep each L.P. 
record in our special double thickness anti-static polythene 
inner bag. 12” size, 8/- per dozen ; 10” size 7/- per dozen. 


SPECIALISTS IN LONG PLAYING RECORDS & EQUIPMENT FOR THEIR REPRODUCTION 
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Sound Sales A-Z Radio 
Unit. (Price £12 15s.) plus P.T. 


Specification : 

Ranges: Medium waves 
from 190 to 570 metres ; 
long waves from 800 to 
2,000 metres. 


| can sum up what | want to 
say about this tuner in the 
simple statement that | have 
scrapped my own tuning unit 
in its favour. 


Could one wish for more ? ae gone : 
Only that the circuit should be tee wt \ 
sensitive, which it certainly is. , | 
Verb. sap.—P. Wilson, M.A., 
** The Gramophone.”’ 
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3-C = reproduction towards 
realism via 3 separate amplifying 
1 : channels. This is a triple ampli- 
ee ( So fying system, not merely another 
4 speaker cross-over idea. 





Sound Sales A-Z F-M Unit 
Complete with Aerial 
£15 10s. plus P.T. 


For the future, therefore, you 
may count me as one of the fans 
of ‘‘F-M via A-Z’’. 1 would 
not dream of listening to an 
ordinary transmission when this 
alternative is available.—P. 
Wilson, M.A., ‘“‘The Gramophone’”’ 
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For its size, this is one of the most attractive loudspeaker combinations | have 
yet come across ... ‘‘ the standard of reproduction obtainable must be heard to 
be believed.’ Not only is there a good, clean treble, well distributed by the 
diffusers on the front of cabinet ; there is also a very firm, clear bass which 
extends below 50 c/s. Clarity is indeed the most noteworthy characteristic of 
this speaker. It was this quality that impressed itself on several visitors | had on 
the day when I was putting the speaker through its paces. That extra half octave 
above about 12 kc/s and the corresponding one below about 30 c/s usually cost 
an awful lot of money. The range here is audible from below 30 up to above 
13,000 c/s.—P. Wilson, M.A., ‘‘ The Gramophone.”’ 
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than in Dame Myra’s unaffected reading. 
Cortot’s magical touches are missing, 
though this decided playing is very far from 
dull. 


If there be any question of pointing to 
one particular version and saying: that is 
the one to buy, then I would suggest 
Cortot’s, for all its wrong notes and muddles, 
as being something of a kind one seldom 
hears from the post-war generation of 
pianists. But the new performance is 
evidently thoroughly commendable, and 
I enjoyed listening to it. The recording is 
admirable. I hope to hear more of Mr. 
Boukov, preferably in a work where the 
** field ”’ is less congested. ° A.P. 


MASTERS OF EARLY ENGLISH KEY- 
BOARD MUSIC. Estampie 
“ Retrove”?; Oxford Offertory ; 
Upon la mi re; La Bounette, La 


Doune Cella, La Shy Myze; 
Allemande (Anon.). Ut re mi 
(White). Eterne rerum conditor 


(Blitheman). Natus est nobis 
(Tallis). Fancy in A minor; Pavin 
and Galiardo “The Lord of 
Salisbury’? (Gibbons). Pavyon 
(Newman). Galiardo; Courante 
‘“‘ The Princess ” (Bull). Sarabanda 
(Croft). Allman (Johnson). Alman 
(Hooper). His humor (Farnaby). 
The Prince of Denmark’s march 
(Clarke). Two corants (Blow). Fugue 
in G minor (Roseingrave). Allegro 
in F (Arne). Thurston Dart (organ, 
harpsichord and clavichord). London 
L’Oiseau-Lyre OL50075 (12 
36s. 54d.). 

It would be tempting to sit back and 
discuss every item in this fascinating record, 
by far the best piece of composite-recital 
planning that has yet come my way on LPs. 
Dart takes us on a vivid and instructive tour 
of English keyboard music over five cen- 
turies ; yet there is no hint of the vocable 
guide, the too-frequent signposts, and the 
discounted theory of development. Each 
piece is allowed to stand as a “‘ master ”’ in 
its own right—and who knows whether, in 
the future (and as a result of this record), 
musical historians might not one day speak 
of *‘ the master of the Oxford Offertory ” 
just as the art historians speak of ‘“‘ the 
master of Mary of Burgundy”? Seven 
of the items on this disc are anonymous, 
and some of them may not even be the work 
of Englishmen. But it is incontestable that 
they appear in manuscripts of English 
origin, and Dart did right to include them 
in his programme. 


in., 


He ranges, with astonishing versatility, 
from chamber organ (a beautifully-voiced 
Snetzler) to harpsichord, and from harpsi- 
chord to clavichord (both by Thomas Goff), 
and provides a wide variety of colour and 
expression within the size and length of this 
recital. Thus one can play it and replay it 
without growing in the slightest degree 
jaded ; there is always some fresh touch of 
colour, some novel turn of phrase, to excite 
and stimulate the musical imagination. A 
** must ”? record for the curious, the serious, 
and frivolous. D.S. 
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SONATAS OF THE 17th AND 18th 
CENTURIES. Sonata quarta in C 
minor (Kuhnau). Suonata di primo 
tuono (Pasquini). Sonata in F 
major (D. Scarlatti). Sonata No. 1o 
in D major (Paradisi). Sonata in C 
minor (C. P. E. Bach). Sonata No. 
34 in E minor (Haydn). Dorel 
Handman (piano). London L’Oiseau- 
Lyre OL50078 (12 in., 36d. 54d.). 

The name of Dorel Handman, although 
new to the world of the gramophone record, 
will not be strange to those who have heard 
him discourse, learnedly and delightfully— 
via the radio—on subjects as varied as 
troubadour and trouvére songs, and salon 
music of the early nineteenth century. As 
a pianist, he possesses quite unusual gifts as 
an interpreter, combining ease and assur- 
ance of technique with a finely-controlled 
rhythm and sensitive touch. It is much to 
the credit of Oiseau-Lyre to have brought 
him forward, and his performance on this 
disc sets a new standard for pianists all over 
the world. 

It is not easy to play baroque and rococo 
music on the modern pianoforte and per- 
suade the listener to forget the sounds of the 
harpsichord or the early pianoforte ; for 
Dorel Handman the preblem simply does 
not exist. He plays this well-chosen pro- 
gramme from Scarlatti to Haydn as if the 
piano were the one and only instrument 
possible for them, and he makes them all 
sound so wonderfully musical and full of 
meaning that any purist objections vanish 
completely. The sonatas by Kuhnau and 
Pasquini were quite new to me, and I found 
both of them full of interest and charm. 
Those by Scarlatti and Paradisi are more 
familiar, and they benefit greatly from 
Handman’s insight into the spirit of the age. 
C. P. E. Bach’s C minor sonata is a work 
of considerable stature and power, and is 
played in splendid style, as full of fire and 
expression as the master’s own performances 
were said to have been. Lastly, the Haydn 
sonata—a gem of a work—brings us to the 
classical era and the serene solidity of 
structure which laid the foundations for 
the sonatas of Beethoven and Schubert. 
As a historical document, this disc has 
tremendous value: as an enjoyable and 
well-planned recital, it. has tremendous 
charm. 

The recording is excellent, and the disc 
is warmly recommended. D.S. 


SEGOVIA GUITAR RECITAL. Aria 
and Corrente (Frescobaldi) ; 
Capriccio diabolico (Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco) ; Six Preludes (Ponce) ; 
Minuet (Rameau) ; Cavatina—Suite 
(Tansman); Nocturno (Torroba). 
Andrés Segovia (guitar). Brunswick 
AXTL1070 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

It may be the time of day: the disc is 
entitled An Evening. with Andrés Segovia, 
conjuring up visions of warm Méediter- 
ranean nights, with insects buzzing in the 
scent-laden air and guitars twanging in the 
distance ; and I listen in the cold noon of 
an English April. But I can’t help feeling 
that the musical interest of this disc is less 
than that of some other Segovias: the 
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twelve-inch omnibus is carrying too many 
passengers. 

I enjoyed most the Nocturne of Térroba, 
which is, obviously, in a suitable Spanish 
idiom, and the six Preludes of the Mexican 
Manuel Ponce—attractive little sketches, 
some of them almost too short. On the 
other hand the Castelnuovo-Tedesco Cap- 
riccio diabolico, though also in a Spanish 
idiom, seemed to me to be very considerably 
too long (and also rather undiabolico) ; 
as did the Polish Tansman’s Suite—of 
which Cavatina is apparently the collective 
title, the individual movements, none too 
effectively laid out for guitar, being all of a 
Preludio ; Sarabande ; Scherzino; Barcarola ; 
and Danza pomposa. 

Perhaps I must listen again in the 
evening. For certainly Segovia’s personal 
artistry is in full evidence (though a change 
of tone-colour on the very last chord of 
each cadence in the Frescobaldi became 
irritating), and the recording, as so often 
for the guitar, is quite first-class (or would 
be on a better-surfaced copy than this). 

It must be the time of day. M.M. 


HEITMANN ORGAN RECITAL. 
Toccata in A minor (Sweelinck) ; 
Fortune Variations (Byrd) ; 
Chaconne in F major (Purcell) ; 
Chorale Prelude—“ Ach Gott, von 
Himmel sieh’ darein” (Hanff) ; 
Chorale Variations — “Wer nur 
den Lieben Gott lasst walten” 
(Bbhm); Prelude and Fugue in 
D major (Micheelsen) ; Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor, BWV543 (Bach). 
Fritz Heitmann (organ). Tele- 
funken LGX66037 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This disc is called “‘ Organ Music from 
Sweelinck to Hindemith ” ; and forms the 
first half of a two-disc set. I shall review the 
second disc, with music by Bach, Pepping 
and Hindemith next month. There is no 
mention on the label of the organ used, 
which is a pity; the instrument has an 
appealing tone, and is admirable for the 
chorale preludes, which Heitmann plays 
with great skill and authority. I have never 
before heard Byrd’s Fortune Voriations played 
on an organ, but the effect is quite delightful, 
especially with the registration used by 
Heitmann. He presumably has difficulty in 
changing stops quickly in between variations 
(and this is not to be wondered at when one 
sees some seventeenth century German 
organs), with the result that the tapes are 
joined, rather inartistically, in order to hide 
the gaps that would otherwise occur. I think 
it is a pity to join tapes without dubbing in 
atmosphere from the building used for the 
recording. ‘The effect of having the tape 
signal cut off dead after each variation is 
most disturbing—it occurs in several of the 
chorale preludes too. 

The comparison between Hanff of Sleswig- 
Holstein and Béhm of Thuringia is most 
instructive ; so, too, is some of the phrasing 
in the Bach A minor. Micheelsen, a modern 
composer from the same district as Hanff, 
shows genuine sympathy with the medium 
of the organ ; perhaps we shall hear more 
of his music in future—the Concerto on 
““ Es sungen drei Engel ”, for example. 

D.S. 
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CHORAL AND SONG 


BACH. oe in D major, BWV 

243. Martha Schilling (soprano), 
Gertrude Pitzinger (contralto), 
Gerhard 


Gréschel (bass), Vereini- 
gung der bach, 

Rudolf Lamy 
conducted by Ferdinand Leitner. 


D.G.G. Archive APM14001 (12 in., 


36s. 54d.). 


Stader, Winterthur, Orch., Reinhart (1/58) mee 
Sailer, Pro Musica, ‘Reinhardt 


The Magnificat must be one of Bach’s 
most popular compositions for chorus, 
soloists and orchestra, perhaps because it is 
too carefully knit together to prey upon our 
patience, too subtly Italianiate to offend 
our private susceptibilities to baroque 
realism. When the rich are sent empty 
away, Bach obligingly puts a rest in the 
flute parts ; which is all to the good, since 
even flautists have to breathe sometimes. 
When the chorus sings “ As it was in the 
beginning’ the music of the beginning 
comes round again, just to show that the 
best of morals needs driving home, no 
matter how intelligent the audience. 

The recording is spacious and appealing, 
and tempi are generally very satisfactory. 
I found the orchestral playing consistently 
good, but thesolo singing variable to a degree. 
Soprano and bass both carry off their arias 
with great spirit and understanding ; and 
the double continuo of organ and harpsi- 
chord in the bass aria is particularly 
effective. Contralto and tenor, however, 
contrive to punch out their runs, one note 
at a time, with occasionally awkward 
phrasing and r intonation. The word 
exultavit (bars 30/31 of Et exultavit) show the 
contralto in a bad light ; and this is hardly 
surprising when one takes into considera- 
tion the range of the solo part, which is for 
soprano or mezzo-soprano. A typically 
Bachian melisma on a very similar word 
(exaltavit, bars 43-46 of Deposuit potentes) 
trips up the tenor, who has a clear ringing 
voice but a tendency to punch metro- 
nomically, rather like a Heldentenor being 
held for ransom. With better solo casting, 
this disc would have been unbeatable. As 
it is, I would recommend the Nixa version 
pending the arrival of a new Vox issue, 
alsc under Reinhardt. The soloists on the 
Nixa disc are for the most part very accom- 
plished, the soprano and tenor in particular 
possessing a fine ringing tone which lends 
splendour and effect to a noble work. I 
hope to make a more detailed comparison 
of the three discs in the near future. D.S. 


BACH. Cantatas: No. 65. Sie werden 
aus Saba alle kommen; No. 106. 
Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste Zeit. 
Roger Wagner Chorale and 
Chamber Orchestra conducted by 


Roger Wagner. Concert Artist 
LPA1027 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Cantata No.1 


06 : 
Laszlo, Rossl-Majdan, Poell, Kmentt Akademie 
Choir, Vienna Op. Orch., Scherchen WLP5125 


Both cantatas are given lively, if not 
always sensitive, performances, and Mr. 
Wagner’s body of singers (who will forever 
be linked in my own mind with my first 
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experience of wide screen and stereophonic 
sound) perform most capably. The brea 
are intelligent rather than a 
and intelligent performances of Bach’ s 
cantatas are very few and far between. In 
Cantata 65 the continuo is the harpsichord, 
and in 106 it is the organ, Bruce Prince 
Joseph presumably being responsible to 
both queen and king of instruments. He is 
a little too reticent, I think, in the accom- 
paniment to the alto aria in the latter work, 
but the solo ’cellist is splendidly sensitive. 
The American-German of the choir is 
not at all objectionable ; in fact, they sing 
the language very persuasively and the 
effect is good. Ralph Isbell (bass) is not so 
happy with his v’s and w’s, although his 
voice has a robust quality and is probably 
the best of the three solo voices. The 
chamber orchestra appears to be made up 
of players well schooled in baroque style, 
and their contribution is an important one. 
However, the sleeve is far from successful. 

The texts of the cantatas are printed in full, 
or rather more than full, for they have been 
copied from Henry S. Drinker’s translations, 
the English version, however, being omitted. 
It may be worth pointing out that Mr. 
Drinker’s aim was to provide an English 
equivalent to the German original which 
could be repeated exactly wherever Bach 
repeats a phrase, or even a word. To this 
end, certain phrases, or words, were 
enclosed in parenthesis. The following i is an 
example of what is actually printed on the 
sleeve : 

Sie wer-den aus Sa-Ba 

al-le Kam-men, 

(Gold und Weih-rauch) brin-gen 

und des Her-ren Lob (ver-kiin-di-gen) 
Apart from the liberal misprints, and the 
lack of acknowledgement (which may be a 
virtue in disguise, considering the circum- 
stances), this kind of sleevery belongs 
precisely to that category most calculated 


to upset sensitive music-lovers. D.S. 
BARTOK. Songs, Op. 16, Nos. 1-5. 
| Folk Songs: Fekete 


Fid; Istenem, Istenem; Aszonyok, 
Aszonyok ; Anynyi Banat a 
Sziivemen; Ha 
Magos from “ Eight Hungarian Folk 
Songs ”’. Azt Akartam 
Ne Busuljon ; ; Megiésmerni a 
Kandszt from “ Twenty Hungarian 
Folk Songs, Vol. II”. A Cseroldalt 
; No. 16, 1-5 from 
“Twenty Hungarian Folk Songs ”’. 
Magda Laszlo (soprano), Franz 
Holetschek (piano). Nixa WLP5283 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

It was an excellent idea to get Magda 
Laszlo to record some of Barték’s art songs 
and folk-song arrangements in the original 
Hungarian, and I doubt whether any other 
singer in the western world would have 
done the job so well. She sings the 
ately difficult “ Five Songs” (Op. 16) 
with praiseworthy accuracy and under- 
standing, and seems equally at home in the 
simpler folk-song arrangements. Some of 
the “Twenty Hungarian Folk-songs’”’ seem 
to me somewhat over-arranged, and in these 
Miss Laszlo uses a little too much vocal 
artifice, vibrato for instance, but it may be 
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that the composer drives singers into such 
tricks by the way he has set these tunes. I 
much prefer the earlier set of eight, which 
are full of charm and, at times, exhilaration. 

No one would call the Op. 16 songs 

-. Nor for that matter are they 
tuneful, cheerful, fast, or particularly 
Hungarian. They were written in 1916 to 
some erotic poems by a H 
symbolist poet called Endre Ady. To be 
positive, they are very melancholy, very 
Central European, very “ samey ”, and at 
moments very beautiful. The recording is 
excellent. 

Labelling this disc must have been a 
headache, and at the bottom of the folk- 
song side label we find “‘ 10. No. 16 (1-5) ” 
which I found algebraically disheartening 
as a description ; the fault, I must add, is 
largely the composer’s. It may be helpful 
if i enumerate just what is on this folk-song 
side : 

Eight Hungarian Folk-songs (1907-17) 
Transylvanian ; the first five are here 
recorded. 

Twenty Hungarian Folk-songs (1929) ; 
published in four volumes. The whole 
of Vol. 2 (“‘ Dance Songs”) and of 
Vol. 4 (“ Youth Songs’) are here 
recorded. To ensure that Vol. 4 was 
sung as a set, Bartédk called them 
“16 (1-5) ” instead of ** 16-20’. 

R.F. 


BERLIOZ. Romeo and 2g, Op. 17— 
Dramatic § 


Roggero (contralto), Leslie Chabay 
(tenor), Harvard Glee Club, Rad- 
cliffe Choral directed by 
G. Wallace Woodworth, Boston 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Charles Miinch. H.M.V. ALP1179- 
80 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 


Wagner said of Berlioz’ Romeo and Juliet 
that “ piles of rubbish lay heaped among 
the most brilliant invention ”’, and probably 
most people who hear these records will 
concur. Later Wagner sent Berlioz a copy 
of Tristan in which he had written “ To 
the dear and great composer of Remeo and 
Juliet from the grateful composer of Tristan 
and Isolde”’, and there is certainly more 
than one anticipation of Wagner in this 
music. The long Love Scene is one of the 
glories of French music, and certainly the 
finest part of the work. But there are other 
felicities, for instance the delightful Queen 
Mab song for tenor, small chorus and small 
orchestra. The longeurs come soon after 
the start and on the last of the four sides ; 
there is altogether too much of Friar 
Lawrence, and it is an indication of the 
composer’s curious plan that the whole of 
this last side takes place after the lovers 
have died. 

The orchestral playing is good all 
through, and, in the difficult Queen Mab 
scherzo (not to be confused with the song), 
quite superb ; the horn players deserve a 
special word of praise. The choir is good ; 
of the soloists I prefer the tenor (a little too 
far from the microphone at times) to the 
alto, whose voice sounded rather tired. The 
recording, too, is generally good, surface 
noise being negligible. In loud passages the 
string tone has a rather unpleasing quality 
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ROMANTIC MASTERS 


BERLIOZ 

LELIO, or THE RETURN TO LIFE: Lyric Mono- 
\) drama, Op. 14b 

Soloists — Chorus and. Orchestra of the New Paris 

Symphony Association (Leibowitz). PL 8180 


| CHOPIN 

RECITAL 
Scherzo No. 3 in C sharp minor, Op. 39: Berceuse, 
Op. 57 :. Waltz No. 6 in D flat, Op. 64/1 : Impromptu 
No. 2 in F sharp, Op. 36: Etude No. 3 in E, Op. 10: 
Nocturne No. 5 in F sharp, Op. 15: Fantaisie in F 








minor, Op. 49. 

Guiomar Novaes, piano. PL 7810 
LISZT | . 

CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 
No. 1 in E flat. 

CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 
No. 2 in A. 

Orazio Frugoni, piano — Pro Musica Symphony 
(Swarowsky). PL 8390 


SONATA in B minor : FANTASIA QUASI SONATA 
“APRES UNE LECTURE DE DANTE”: LA 
LEGGIEREZZA : EROICA ETUDE : DANCE OF 
THE GNOMES. 





Orazio Frugoni, piano. PL 8800 
MENDELSSOHN 

CONCERTO FOR TWO PIANOS AND ORCHESTRA 
in A flat. 

Orazio Frugoni, Annarosa Taddei, pianos. 

Vienna Symphony (Moralt). PL 7400 


CONCERTO FOR TWO PIANOS AND ORCHESTRA 
in E.: CAPRICCIO BRILLANT, Op. 22. 

Orazio Frugoni, Eduard Mrazek, pianos. 

Pro Musica Symphony Vienna (Swarowsky). PL 8350 


RUBINSTEIN 

CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 
No. 4 in D minor, Op. 70. 

Friedrich Wihrer, piano— Pro Musica Symphony 
(Moralt) PL 7780 





Complete catalogue from your dealer 


or from VOX PRODUCTIONS (G.B.) LTD., 231 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.| 
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Shall we have 





your favourite ballet 





tonight Mummy ? 


What little girl does not dream of a packed theatre in which she, as 
prima ballerina, holds her public spellbound ? And as Mummy 
herself becomes lost in the music of her favourite ballet she, too, may 
be forgiven for nursing a similar thought. 

In common with many others, they have discovered a new beauty, 

a new magical realism in their gramophone records . . . they 

have discovered the Monarch Automatic Record Changer. 

This superb instrument is fitted as standard in the world’s leading 
radiograms and record players. Why not call upon your local 
stockist for a demonstration ? 


REOGNARECEHE 


AUTOMATIC RECORD CHANGER 


Easily makes your faveurle chute ee 


BIRMINGHAM SOUND REPRODUCERS LTD., OLD HILL, STAFF. ENG. 
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which might be due to the acoustics of: the 
place where this music was recorded. Chief 
credit for the general excellence of these 
two discs must go to the conductor, Charles 
Miinch, who shows complete understanding 
of this strange, exciting and frequently 
beautiful music. R.F. 


CIMAROSA. Il Maestro di Capella. 
Carmelo Maugeri (bass). Overture 
and Excerpts from “ I] Matrimonio 
Segreto”. Elda Ribetti (soprano), 
Amilcare Blaffard (tenor). Orches- 
tra da Camera di Milano conducted 
by Ennio Gerelli. Vox PL8450 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). : 


Il Maestro : 
Corena, Milan Pomeriggi Musicali Orch., 
Amaducci (6/54) LW5112 


Excellent recording and yet not to be 
recommended strongly except to those who 
want Cimarosa at any cost. The Maestro di 
Capella, though well played by the orchestra, 
is not so richly and amusingly done as by 
Corena on Decca where the whole idea of 
An Old Buffer’s Guide to the Orchestra is 
far more racily put over. On the reverse, 
the selection from the famous old opera is 
made with taste, but is so very dully sung 
by the soprano in particular that it hardly 
comes to life at all. P.H.-W. 


BRAHMS. Vier ernste Gesinge. 
Gestillte Sehnsucht, Op. 91, No. 1; 
Geistliches Wiegenlied, Op. 491, 
No. 2; £4Im stiller Nacht from 
‘‘Deutsche Volkslieder’’. Sandmann- 
chen from “‘Volkskinderlieder”’, No. 4. 
Nell Rankin (contralto), Coenraad 
V. Bos (piano), Carlton Cooley 
(viola). Capitol CTL7079 (12 in., 


36s. 54d.). 
' Wier ernste Gesdnge : 
K. Ferrier (2/51) LX T2556 or LW5094 
B. Boyce (2/55) OL50044 


There is a special interest in the accom- 
panying of Coenraad van Bos on this disc 
as he played at the first performance of the 
Four Serious Songs in Vienna, in 1896, with 
Brahms present. It is a pity, in view of this, 
that the piano part is recorded so distantly ; 
but no doubt valuable lessons may still be 
learnt from Mr. Bos’s general handling of 
the accompaniments. 

Nell Rankin’s voice is a fine instrument 
for Lieder singing, rich in tone and well 
controlled ; but she has a disturbing way 
of starting phrases—especially noticeable in 
the first and second of the Serious Songs— 
a fraction late, and she does not yet make her 
words sufficiently meaningful. What is 
lacking can best be heard by comparing 
her rendering of these songs with Kathleen 
Ferrier’s. In the wonderful third song, 
“O Tod wie bitter ist du”, Miss Rankin 
covers the high notes in the last phrases 
beautifully—a thing Miss Ferrier could not 
do at the time she made her recording. 
But there is far less depth of expression, as, 
for example, at the words “ zu _ hoffen ” 
(** to hope for ”), which Miss Ferrier made 
so moving: the bitterness of death has not 
entered into the imagination of the younger 
artist, nor does she so exquisitely resign 
herself to the dark angel in that unforget- 
table final cadence. 

In the last song I did not care for the 
halting of the rhythm in the superb phrase 
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*‘ Glaube, Hoffnung, Liebe” (“‘ Faith, Hope, 
Charity ’’), in which a slight pause is made 
after the first two words, thereby robbing 
the music of its rise to the great climax. 

The conjunction of.a solo instrument 
with voice and piano is never happy, as 
one’s attention is disturbingly competed for : 
but I found a great deal to enjoy in the two 
songs with viola (well played by Carlton 
Cooley and recorded with somewhat pene- 
trating tone), particularly Miss Rankin’s 
soft singing of the lovely cadential phrases 
in both songs: and the two enchanting folk 
songs are sensitively done. The balance is 
better in this last group. 

It is perhaps a small point but opus 
numbers should appear on the sleeve as 
well as on the label, though not all of them 
are on the latter. A.R. 


BRAHMS. No. 30, All mein Gedanken 
(Book V); No. 31, Dort in den 
Weiden steht ein Haus (Book V) ; 
No. 15, Schwesterlein (Book III) ; 
No. 16, Wach auf mein Herzens- 
schéne (Book III); No. 34, Wie 
komm ich denn zur Tiir herein 
(Book V); No. 41, Es steht ein 
Lind (Book VI); No. 25, Mein 
Miadel hat einen Rosenmund (Book 
IV) from “ 49 Deutsche Volkslieder ”’. 

DVORAK. Gipsy Songs, Op. 55. Max 
Lichtegg (tenor), Hans Willi 
Haeusslein (piano). Decca LW5146 
(10 in., 18s. o4d.). 

Brahms’s folk song settings are lovable 
compositions on which Leider singers may 
lavish their most careful art and affection. 
Herr Lichtegg, a Swiss tenor perhaps best 
known in this country for his operetta 
recordings (though he is an operatic singer 
as well) makes rather a monotonous show- 
ing in them, however. He tends to main- 
tain mezzo-forte, and not savour nor shade 
the phrases in the way that Elisabeth 
Schumann used to do, unforgettably, and 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf still does. 

Four of Mme. Schumann’s interpretations 
(Mein Maddel, Da unten in Tale, Schwesterlein 
and Och Moder) are preserved on DB21605, 
an indispensable record. Two of Mme. 
Schwarzkopf’s (Da unten in Tale and. Och 
Moder) come into her recent LP Lieder 
recital. These set a standard ; and though 
Herr Lichtegg’s approach is amiable 
enough, we shall listen in vain for the 
whispered, mysterious foreboding in the 
Schwesterlein’s answers, or for exuberant 
joy in Mein Maddel.. Herr Lichtegg, indeed, 
swells out the end of each stanza in this 
last song to a great, broad, inappropriate 
climax. 

Immediately before this disc appeared 
there was, most surprisingly, no example of 
Dvofak’s songs to be bought on record— 
except for the Songs my mother taught me 
sung by Maggie Tetye for Decca, or by 
Paul Robeson for H:M.V. Songs my mother 
taught me (Als die alte Mutter) is the fourth 
of the set of Gipsy Songs here recorded—but 
one of the cycle which Alec Robertson 
called Dvorak’s “highest pinnacle as a 
song-writer ’’. There is again an unimagina- 
tive quality in Herr Lichtegg’s rather too 
straightforward performance. 

The recording appears to be made very 
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close to the microphone: the voice has that 
*‘ canned ” sound, and the sibilants his’ 
unpleasantly. At the ends of each side 
(particularly in Mein Maddel) there is 
distortion—though this is a thing which 
can vary from gramophone to gramophone. 
The accompaniments are cleanly played, 
but not quite cleanly recorded ;_ balance 
between piano and voice, however, is good, 
as is the surface, 

A further recording of the Gipsy Songs is 
announced: by Dorothy Warenskjold (with 
orchestral accompaniment) whilst Hilde 
Réssl-Majdan’s recording is reviewed below. 

A.P. 


DVORAK. Biblische Lieder, Op. 99, 
Vols. 1 & 2. Zigeunerweisen, Op. 
55- Liebeslieder, Op. 83. Hilde 
Réssl-Majdan (contralto), Franz 
Holetschek (piano). Nixa WLP5324 

- (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Hilde Réssl-Majdan’s singing has given 
much pleasure on discs, especially in three 
of Bach’s church cantatas for alto voice 
(Nos. 53, 54 and 170: Nixa WLP5197) 
and does no less in this interesting collection 
of songs by Dvorak. He is represented here 
at his best in the Gipsy Songs : almost at his 
worst in three of the Biblical Songs, which 
are conventionally pious and empty. The 
Love Songs are also variable ; but the first 
one is among the best he ever composed 
and the set as a whole has a gentle 
Schubertian charm. 

Miss Réssl-Majdan develops a slight 
contralto hoot sometimes on “ oo ”’ sounds 
in the upper range of her voice, and is 
perhaps a rather lady-like gipsy, but her 
beautiful voice is well displayed and she 
reaches the right mood of nearly all the 
songs. Both she and her accompanist fail 
to achieve this, however, in “ Songs my 
mother taught me’’. Franz Holetschek 
plays the opening phrases roughly when 
they should be nostalgic, and Miss Majdan 
by rushing at the triplets in the second 
verse misses the beauty of this expressive 
addition to the melody. All it needs is a 
slight emphasis on the first note and a 
gentle glide upwards—pressure on the tone 
ruins it. The climactic phrase—this time of 
a dramatic character—at the end of the 
fine last song in this set, “* Cloudy heights of 
Tatra’, also has a first beat triplet : and 
this time a continuous crescendo is needed 
to the top note, but the singer baulks it. 
The remainder of the songs, as I have said, 
are very well sung and will give much 
pleasure. Balance between voice and piano 
deserve the slogan of ‘* Natural balance ”’ 
printed on the sleeve ; the latter contains 
English translations of all the songs. A.R. 
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Argo News 

On April 5th, The Argo Record Company 
invited the Press to meet M. René Leibowitz, 
the French conductor, and Miss Ethel 
Semser, the American soprano, who have 
just completed, for Argo, a recording of 
Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire. It was also 
announced that arrangements had been 
successfuly concluded whereby certain Argo 
titles would be released in: the U.S.A., 
Canada, South America and Japan by the 
Westminster Recording Co. 





c 
conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
Columbia 33CX1247-8 (two 12 in., 
72s. 11d.). 


The reverence, care, and imagination, 
shown throughout by all concerned in this 
performance, and the fine work done by the 
engineers in recording it, make it an out- 
standing issue: and one that nobly marks 
the occasion of Sir Malcolm Sargent’s 
sixtieth birthday last month. He has put 
a lifetime of experience into his musical 
direction of Elgar’s supremely beautiful 
score and added to that (as comparison 
with the H.M.V. issue of 1945, with the 
same conductor, chorus and orchestra, at 
once shows) a deepened spiritual insight. 
I think Sir Malcolm will understand me if 
I say that he could write on these discs the 
words Elgar put at the end of his score: 
** This is the best of me ”’. 


The solo singers are completely at one 
with his conception of this drama of the 
human soul; and excellent as the former 
group was they are here surpassed, not in 
vocal merit, but in spiritual perception. 
Richard Lewis, whose artistic stature seems 
to grow with every new role he undertakes, 
is in the great line of the singers of Gerontius. 
When I heard his first faint utterance, 


“Jesu, Maria, I am near to death ”, I knew 
that he had thought himself into the soul of 
the dying man: and there he remains until 


the last great cry, “ Take me away ”’, and 
Gerontius vanishes from our sight. I shall 
long remember Mr. Lewis’s singing of the 
deeply moving key phrases “ Novissima, 
hora est”, ‘“‘ My soul is in my hands, I 
have no fear”’, and “I go before my judge’’. 
Marjorie Thomas does not have the richer 
tones of Gladys Ripley in the H.M.V. set— 
she is rather a Rossetti than a Rubens angel 
—and this gives a more disembodied feeling 
to her part, which she sings most musically 
and with much artistic intelligence. I am 
glad that she took the high A in the last 
*“*Alleluia”’’, for this climactic effect seems 
to be needed here, and I find it hard to 
believe that Elgar preferred the alternative 
E. I think it would have been wiser, as in 
the previous recording, to have allotted two 
different singers to the parts of the priest 
and of the Angel of the Agony, but Norman 
Cameron, with a less powerful voice than 
either of his predecessors, is eminently satis- 
fying in both parts. 

The dignity with which the liturgy of the 
Church surrounds death, her care for the 
departing soul, are indeed superbly realised, 
in this performance, in the great solo and 
chorus with which the first part of the work 
ends, “‘ Go forth upon thy journey, Christian 
soul 9 


The splendid Huddersfield Choral Society 


gives us exquisite singing in the whispered 
“Kyrie eleison,” “Be merciful, be gracious”’, 


and other quiet passages ; but in the great 
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chorus, “ Praise to the holiest ” their tone 
is not quite so bright as in the H.M.V. 
version, or even in the old Elgar recording. 
One reason for this may be that they are 
recorded with less forward tone, the 
orchestra being brought into greater prom- 
inence. I cannot regret this, because one 
hears the details of the orchestration so 
much more clearly. In the Demons’ chorus 
these singers, as before, are far too refined 
and do not nearly make enough of their 
consonants in such phrases as “* Di ; 
aside thrust, chucked down ” Their 
demonaic laughter would not frighten a 
mouse ! Here we have the one failure of 
imagination in the performance. 

The playing of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra is superb throughout and I shall 
long remember the beautiful moulding of 
the opening theme of the prelude to Part 1, 
and the prelude to Part 2, which is indeed 
the music of felicity. We have here the 
most lovely soft playing (fortunately com- 
bined with good surfaces) that I have ever 
heard on discs. ‘The balance, if slightly 
favouring the orchestra, is extraordinarily 
good, and when the inspired melody— 
surely one of the great melodies in music— 
of the final chorus began I felt a deep 
gratitude for the loving care, reverence, and 
imagination that had been put, so reward- 
ingly, at the service of Elgar’s choral 
masterpiece. A.R. 


LULLY. Te Deum. Claudine Collart 
(soprano), Marie Thérése Cahn 
(contralto), Gérard Friedmann 
(tenor), Géorges Abdoun (bass), 
Ensemble Vocal de Paris, 
Orchestre de la Société de Musique 
de Chambre de Paris conducted by 
Pierre Capdevielle. Antoine 
Geoffroy Dechaume (Director and 
organ). London Ducretet-Thomson 
DTL93043 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

“Lully ”, the sleeve-note tells us, 
‘‘ manages to hold his audience breathless 
from the first bar to the last ”’ of his setting 
of Te Deum. He may well have done so 
when it was first performed before Louis 
XIV, in 1677, when there was general 
admiration at the composer’s resource in 
finding different music for each “ verse ”’ 
and the music still holds one’s interest by its 
ceremonial splendour and its few genuinely 
expressive moments. To our modern ears, 
however, the work would have been even 
more effective without the constant repeti- 
tions of the text dictated by the conventions 
of the period. 

The great outbursts at Sanctus, Tu Rex 
gloriae, Aeterna fac cum sanctis tuis, and at the 
end, are truly majestic. Contrast is obtained 
by short instrumental sections, passages for 
the soloists, and for small choir. 

The performance is admirable. There is 
a very alert chorus, the soloists are all good 
and the orchestral part is well balanced 
with the voices. The intonation of the 
trumpets is occasionally not above reproach 
and the string playing could have been 
better defined, but, in general, one can 
echo Louis’s approval of Lully’s work: 
“The King found it so beautiful that he 
wished to hear it more than once’”’. A.R. 
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SCHUTZ. Four Small Sacred Concerti. 
Four Symphoniae Sacrae. Hugues 
Cuénod (tenor), Instrumental En- 
semble of the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Daniel 
Pinkham. Nixa WLP5043 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

This disc is a precious addition to those 
few works of Schiitz now available on LPs. 
Hitherto the larger-scale compositions have 
occupied the attentions of artists ; Cuénod 
and Pinkham demonstrate the wealth of 
baroque beauty to be found in the Kleine 
geistliche Concerte of 1636-39, as well as in the 
Symphoniae Sacrae. The intimate, even 
domestic rather than liturgical feeling of 
the former, and the often Italianate accom- 
paniments to the latter (in spite of the 
German texts) reveal the genius of Schiitz 
in an altogether new light, far removed from 
the solid grandeur of the Musikalisches 
Exequien and the German Magnificat. 

Cuénod’s singing is as stylish as ever, 
highly polished technically, and deeply 
musical. Pinkham, dealing with an ad hoc 
ensemble, produces sympathetic and con- 
vincing accompaniments, all the better for 
being restrained in fervour and in tone. 
The recording is satisfactory, and the surface 
of my disc was good. D.S. 


SONGS OF WALES. Ar hyd y nos 
(All through the night); Tros y 
garreg (Over the stone) ; Yn iach i 
ti Gymru (Farewell to Wales); Yr 
hen Gerddor (The Old Minstrel) ; 


Y deryn pur (The Dove); Yn 


Summer for ever). y 
Osian Ellis. ge Powell ee), 
String Section of the Orchestra o 


Ffrang , 
E.C.3134 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

A reader has taken me to task for writing 
about Welsh music as if it were actually 
something to be enjoyed. So perhaps this 
new Delysé record is more authentic than 
their first; for certainly I’m afraid, I 
enjoyed it rather less. Not because there is 
anything on it to take exception to, at all ; 
on the contrary, Brychan Powell sings in 
tune, though with something of a high- 
speed, but fortunately narrow-ranging, 
wobble ; and the strings of the Orchestra 
of Wales, in combination with (I guess) 
Osian Ellis on harp, make harmless and 
agreeable noises. 

But it all seems to me to be so dull—the 
arrangements, efficient enough, are 
pedestrian in the extreme. Block chords— 
plain ones at that—for the strings, arpeggios 
for the harp, and a grind of brakes after the 
last word: this formula seems unenter- 
prising for the arranger who thought up so 
many enchantments on the earlier Delysé 
record. True, in Bugeilio’r Gwenith Gwyn 
something happens: the strings mute, the 
harp has a couple of bars to itself, and the 
straitjacket round the harmony loosens 
here and there glimpse of what might 
have been. 
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Perhaps the surrounding primness is all 
terribly in order ; no doubt it is if a Welsh 
folk-tune should be treated with the 
reverence proper to a late Beethoven 
quartet. But it seems to me to be an 
unhappy half-way house—an original folk- 
performance has historical interest always, 
charm sometimes ; a professional arrange- 
ment, once made, can never be historical, so 
should surely set out to charm only, no 
holds barred. Somebody here barred an 
awful lot of holds; perhaps he thought 
you should just hear the tunes, without any 
irreverent orchestral comment. Perhaps, 
too, he was right; but I hope not. You 
can set out traditional tunes attractively 
without disfiguring them; I hope Osian 
Ellis will be more adventurous next time. 

M.M. 


MERRIMAN SONG RECITAL. Seven 
Popular Spanish Songs (Falla). 
Combat del Somni (Mompou). 
Romance de Solita from ‘“ La 
romeria de los cornudos”’ (Pittaluga). 
Canciones Negras (Montsalvatge). 
Farruca from.“ Triptico”; La 
Giralda from “Canto a Sevilla” 
(Turina). Corazon Porque Passais ; 
El Majo Celoso; Con Amores, La 
mi Madre; Dos Cantares Popu- 

El Vito (Obradors). 
Merriman (mezzo-soprano), Gerald 
Moore (piano). Columbia 33CX1243 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The qualities which made such a pleasing 
impression in Miss Merriman’s French song 
recital of last month are present once more. 
A lovely voice, poetic imagination, unusual 
interpretative skill and scrupulous musician- 
ship. These are matched by Gerald Moore 
also, and the balance is impeccable. At 
first I thought Miss Merriman would be 
miscast ; and in a number of the songs she 
is only “ at home” by a supreme effort of 
transference. The very qualities which 
make for success in Fauré may be handicaps 
in a song like Falla’s Polo (the last of the 
seven) or certain pungent and flamboyant 
songs which make play with the tricks of 
cante hondo. What came naturally enough 
to Supervia and hardly less so to de los 
Angeles—the verve and metallic glitter of 
a Ana Maria Iriarte, or even such a com- 
parative outsider as the Greek Irma Kolassi 
are hard won here. Twice only, however, 


does Miss Merriman fail to convince us. 


that she is not a well-bred American 
“letting fly” (one recalls Risé Stevens 
failing to carry conviction as Carmen in 
her most animal moments). Against a 
certain lack of temperamental aptitude let 
us set the wonderful variety of colour this 
singer gets into her voice. Some of the 
languourous pieces are done magically well, 
the Mompu for instance. There is immense 
charm in El Majo celoso and Con amores la 
mi madre. 


The whole recital is very well worth con- 
sidering for a collection if one is out for 
Spanish song without feeling committed to 
the authentic Spanish timbre at all costs. 
Certainly, ‘this is to be heard before buying 
other such recitals which include the Falla 
songs. P.H.-W. 
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BJORLING RECITALS. Es muss ein 
wunderbares sein (Liszt); Ver- 
borgenheit (Wolf); both sung in 
German. Tonerna (Sjéberg) ; Svarta 
Rosor, Op. 36, No. 1 (Sibelius) ; both 
sung in Swedish. Jussi Bjérling 
(tenor), Frederick Schauwecker 
(piano). H.M.V. 7ERC:1 (7 in., 
sa0, 020.).-.. 
Die Allmacht : Gross ist Jehovah, 
Op. 79, No. 2 (Schubert). Wanderers 
Nachtlied, No. 2, Op. 96, No. 3 
(Schubert). Die biése Farbe from 
** Die schéne Miillerin ”’, Op. 25, No. 
17. Sung in German. Jussi Bjérling 
(tenor), Frederick Schauwecker 
(piano). H.M.V. 7ERC2 (7 in., 
15s. 11d.). 


Tonerna (Sjéberg). Land du Val- 

(Ahlten). Ack virmeland 
du skéna (Folkvisa). Sverige (Sten- 
hammar). Jussi Bjérling (tenor), 
with orchestra conducted by Nils 
Grevillius. H.M.V. 7EBS1 (7 in., 
15s. 11d.). All available on Special 
Order only. 


These three Bjérling extended-play 45s 
make pleasant pocket packs of good singing. 
A few are drily recorded and in the case of 
that most attractive song “ Tonerna” (a 
sort of Swedish Tosti ballad) the one on 
7ERC1 with piano, coupled with Wolf’s 
Verborgenheit, is preferable to the other on 
7EBS1, which is with orchestra and more 
chestily, heavily sung. The Schubert 
numbers are excellent. P.H.-W. 


FRENCH SONGS OF THE 16th & 17th 
CENTURIES. Psaume 130 (Certon); 
Psaume 50 (le Roy) ; me 
souvient (Crecquillon) ; Tant que 
vivray (Attaingnant) ; Suite en ré 
(de Visée) ; Em quelque lieu; La 
veila la nacelle; Beaux yeux 
(Besard). 

ENGLISH SONGS OF THE 17th CEN- 
TURY. Flow my tears ; I saw my 
lady weep; Fantasie (Dowland) ; 
When from my love; A pretty 
duck there was; What thing is 
love (Bartlett) ; Rest Sweet Nymphs 
(Pilkington); It was a lover (Morley). 
Hugues Cuénod (tenor), Hermann 
Leeb (lute). Nixa WLP5085 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

A second disc made by Cuénod and Leeb 
is a matter for general rejoicing, especially 
as the technical quality of the recording is 
now much improved. Cuénod’s inimitable 
tones bring us the cream of French lute 
songs, both sacred and secular, besides ‘a 
generous sampling of the works of the 
English school. Cuénod is perfectly at home 
in the English language; so much so, 
indeed, that his diction surpasses that of 
many English singers for clarity and intelli- 
gibility. There are some interesting items 
here—the psalm setting by Pierre Certon, 
based on the metrical psalter of Clément 
Marot ; the chansons by Crecquillon and 
Attaingnant ; the charming Suite in D for 
lute by Robert de Visée, sometime guitar 
and theorbo player to the Dauphin. 

DS. :- 


OPERATIC 


BIZET. Les Pécheurs de Perles. 
Léila Martha Angelici (sop.) 
Nadir Henri Legay (tenor) 
Zurga Michel Dens (bar.) 
Nourabad Louis Noguera (bass) 
Orchestra and Chorus of the 
Théétre National de lPOpéra- 
Comique conducted by André 
Cluytens. Columbia 33GX1232-3 
(two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 
Paris P.O., Leibowitz (8/52) PLP205 


There are charming pages in this opera, 
yet half the time it is not pearls so much as 
white elephants which are fished up! The 
general standard of recording, orchestral 
playing and chorus singing is creditable 
enough, for comparative purposes one could 
cite the Columbia Carmen. In all respects, 
this issue is slightly better than Nixa’s, but 
I cannot honestly say it gave me much 
pleasure. Perhaps opéra-comique singers, 
as such, ought not to be judged on vocal 
performances alone: stage-acting comes 
into proper assessment of their worth. The 
two men, Legay and Dens, I know to be 
presentable actors and both use good voices 
quite pleasantly, without, for instance, 
bawling (as Italians do) through that duet 
where they recollect a vision (the hackneyed 
*‘Au fond du temple saint”). The little 
extra grace which might make us want to 
hear them again and again in the famous 
numbers, however, is absent. Mlle Angelici 
sounds far less fluttery and far more pro- 
fessional than Miss Dobbs of Nixa, but that 
does not mean I found her more enjoyable. 
This is competent but unlovely singing, a 
good deal short even of the standard 
achieved by Janine Micheau in her Decca 
record of “‘ Comme autrefois ”’. A point in 
favour of this issue over Nixa’s version is 
that the French is properly sung. It seems 
unlikely, however, that we should get any- 
thing much better than this competent 
second-rate account, because this opera is 
not now done internationally, i.e. on a 
Galli Curci, Martinelli, De Luca basis. In 
short, this then is passable. 

P.H.-W. 


I Pagliacci. 


Clifford Harvuot (bar.) 
Orchestra and Chorus of the 


Metropolitan Association 
conducted by Fausto Cleva. Philips 
ABL3041-2 (two 12 in., aan 11d.). 
Erede 1/53) LXT2845- 
Cellini (4/54) (H)ALP1126: 8 
Another impressive LP Pagliacci, American 
in origin, holds up its head proudly enough. 
It is something less elemental than Decca’s 
and something less opulent than H.M.V.’s, 
but the overall success is marked by good 
balance, unfailing singing and a conductor 
who is evidently a first-rate hand at opera 
—we have yet to hear him put a foot wrong. 
The two baritones here .are not perhaps 
quite as strong as the team which could 
boast both Warren and Merrill as Tonio 
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and Silvio. On the other hand these two 
are better than Decca’s. Thomas Hayward 
is quite at home in the minor part of Beppe 
but does nothingvery striking with it. Hesings 
the little serenade capably. Lucine Amara 
is a less passionate Nedda than Decca’s 
Petrella and a less voluptuous one than 
Victoria de los Angeles, as is rent in 
her lighter handling of the Ballad and of 
the erotic flights of the love duet at “ Tutte 
scordiam ”’, etc. But she sounds lyrical and 
well “in character ”’ and has a musicianly 
neatness, keeping effortlessly together with 
the orchestra. Finally it is Canio who 
weighs in the balance when one is con- 
sidering buying a complete Pagliacci. Richard 
Tucker here has not Del Monaco’s fury, 
nor Bjérling’s strongly shaped (almost 
classical) line. But he puts very full heart 
into the famous réle and sustains it perhaps 
with more theatrical vividness than either 
of the above-mentioned rivals. At any rate, 
he and indeed the whole set is to be 
reckoned with before final choices are made. 
He is at his best in the final pages. 
P.H.-W. 


MASCAGNI. Cavalleria Rusticana. 
Santuzza Margaret Harshaw (sop.) 


Turiddu Richard Tucker (ten.) 
Lucia Thelma Votipka (con.) 
Alfio Frank Guarrera (bar.) 
Lola Mildred Miller (con.) 


Orchestra and Chorus of the 
Metropolitan Association 
of New York conducted by Fausto 
Cleva. Chorus Master: Kurt Adier. 


Philips ABR 4000-1 (two 10 in., 
548. 7d.). 

Cellini (4/54) (H)ALP1126-8 
Ghione /54) LX : 
Serafin (10/54) $38CXSi182, 38CX1183 


Admirable solution of the ‘“ Cav.” 
problem, this: two.ten-inch LPs just take 
it nicely and we are not offered a blank 
side (Col.) or a recital (Decca). 

A record reviewer should pray for second 
sight. Had one known this was on the way, 
one might have suggested caution before 
buying the other three available versions. 
If you have still to take the plunge the 
following points are worth noting. The 
recording is first rate. Fausto Cleva, as in 
that Philips Otello-on-one-ten-inch, conducts 
a splendidly live performance. The chorus 
do not sound in the least Italian but they 
are very much on their toes. Tucker’s 
Turridu, on the other hand, sounds very 
Italian in the better sense of the term. 
Fine, virile tenoring, and if less distinguished 
than Bjérling on H.M.V., less frenzied than 
Del Monaco on Decca. The Alfio is excellent. 
Margaret Harshaw has a lovely voice but 
does not make a good Santuzza. She has 
neither that straight-from-the-heart quality 
of such a strong second-rate Santuzza as 
Nicolai on Decca nor any real authority or 
grandeur as a shaper of phrases. To com- 
pare this womanly, slightly uncertain 
Santuzza to the imperious and marvellously 
moulded phrases which Callas on Columbia 
carves out of the hackneyed old score is to 
be given a lesson in the difference between 
the acceptable second rate and the real 
right thing. 
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In brief, a good performance, like one 
(say) by the Carl-Rosa in its heyday, but 
not the definitive “‘ Cav.”’, if such can be 
imagined. P.H.-W. 


WAGNER. Wie Todesahnung; O du 
mein holder Abendstern; Blick 
ich umber from “ Tannhauser ”’. 
Die Frist ist um from “ Der 
fliegende Hollander”. Nein, lasst 
ihn unenthillt from ‘“ Parsifal”’. 
Otto Edelmann (bass), Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Rudolf Moralt. Philips ABR4030 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Edelmann cuts a fine figure on the stage 
and has a voice of much carrying power 
and strong reserves. He stands out in 
memory from several Vienna performances 
which I treasure and yet in the testing 
pieces here under review he does noi make 
a very good showing. Artistically he has a 
long way to go before he can measure up to 
an artist such as Jansen in the “ bleeding 
chunk ” of Amfortas’s scene, or to Schorr 
in the Evening Star melody where Edelmann 
sometimes produces a displeasing attack 
like one freeing his teeth after biting into 
nougat. The voice is also a little too near 
us. Apart from some pre-echo, the recording 
is otherwise good, the orchestral account, 
apart from one dubious patch. in the 
Dutchman’s aria, being very professional. 


P.H.-W. 


POETRY AND DICTION 


MOLIERE. Le Malade Imaginaire 
with Romeo Carles, Mary Marquet, 
Marthe Mercadier, Jacques 
Charon, Raymond Souplex, Marcel 
Carpentier, Javotte Lehmann, G. 


Vidal. Music by Destouches. 
Orchestra conducted by André. 
Cadou. Ceremony of the Patient 


and Evocation of the Death of 
Moliére with Romeo Carles and 
Max de Rieux. Miusic by Lulli, 

tier and Gervais. London 
International TW91077 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Between you and me, Moliére’s The 
Imaginary Invalid is not the most exciting 
play to take in by ear alone—even if, after 
flu, you are feeling decidedly anti-medical. 
It has its fine passages: Toinette, incarna- 
tion of le bon sens frangais, is a charming 
servant role and Marthe Mercardier plays 
it vividly. Mary Marquet is the highly 
distinguished (but- mean minded) Béline, 
and the other players, including M. Carles 
as the eponymous hypochondriac, make 
themselves felt, though not without some 
over-acting of the kind which fatigues at 
repetition. ‘There are orchestral decorations 
and the last ten minutes or so consists of an 
imaginary death scene: the demise of the 
great actor-playwright. The death of 
Moliére, tagged on thus, like a B.B.C. home 
service featurette, struck me as tiresome. It 
is as if one pretended, in a recording of The 
Tempest, that Prospero were played by 
Shakespeare, who then went home coughing 


to expire. Admitted, the end of the play , 
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proper, with its litany of douches, clysters 
and enemas, is not beguiling, but I think 
this fancy presentation no good remedy 
either. In short, fair only. P.H.-W. 


MARIVAUX. Les Fausses Confidences. 


Dubois Jean-Louis Barrault 
M. Remi Pierre Bertin 
Un gargon j. F. Calve 
Mme. Argante Marie-Héléne Dasté 
Dorante Jean Desailly 
Un domestique Jacques Galland 
Arlequin J. P. Granval 
Le Comte Régis Outin 
Araminte Madeleine Renaud 
Marthon Simone Valére 


Artistic Direction by Max de Rieux. 
London International TW91042-3 (two 
12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

“* Marivaudage ”’ is insufficiently prized 
in this country. Indeed the term is 
depreciatory even in France. English people 
are not helped much either by being told 
that Marivaux is like the painter Watteau, 
with his scenes of wistfulness, mischief, 
charming melancholy. I think they would 
find a happier comparison with Jane 
Austen, though Marivaux is of course of a 
much earlier period (this best play of his 
was first given in 1737, nearly half a 
century before Beaumarchais’s The Marriage 
of Figaro. But Miss Austen’s sensibilities and 
delicate probings of the sentiments are like 
the twists and turns which bring Marivaux 
characters to a truer understanding of their 
own feelings. A climax, when it comes, is 
usually nothing more than a sigh of relief 
that now one of two parties is on a footing 
of truth and sincerity with another. It was 
the ‘‘ new sensibility”. The characters 
speak, it is true, in paragraphs and with a 
delicacy of feeling which sometimes makes 
one impatient; but it is fascinating high 
comedy. 

London audiences at the St. James’s 
Theatre had a chance to see this cast playing 
the slightly earlier Le Jeu de Vamour et du 
hazard. This recording is of a later pro- 
duction at the Marigny. It seems to be an 
acted performance rather than a read one— 
from the evidence of one or two words mis- 
placed or substituted which wouldn’t 
happen in reading. It is perhaps recorded 
on the stage ? The quality of the sound 
varies a good deal, occasionally the balance 
is imperfect. Generally, however, the light, 
fast spoken dialogue comes over very well, 
and though one needs the text to tell you 
exactly what is happening in some scenes 
(i.e. the portrait scene), a phrase here and 
there has been added to help the sightless 
spectator of this comedy. It occurs to me, 
however, that not all the company were 
well drilled in the art of broadcast drama. 
What sounds perfect on the stage may not 
do well in the studio. I cannot imagine the 
heroine’s part, Araminte (the rich young 
widow so anxious not to be wooed for the 
wrong reasons), being more deliciously 
taken than by Madeleine Renaud. Perfect 
identification with the lady of fine feelings ! 
Nor can I imagine a better Dorante than 
M. Desailly ; their great scene comes in 
Act 2, which is on the third side of this set, 
and it is a treasure. The situation (she 
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Founded in 1906 for the Purchase, 
Sale and Exchange of Gramophone 
Records of good music and still going 


strong. With apologies to Johnnie Walker 


For almost fifty years The Gramophone Exchange 
has been famous for its unsurpassed stock of slightly 
used records. Today this selection, which numbers 
at least fifteen thousand discs, includes several 
thousand Long Playing records in mint condition. 
These are available at a cost of 25s. and 27s. 6d. per 
12-inch record, and 15s. and 18s. per 10-inch record. 
(L.P. records in less than perfect condition are offered 
at considerably lower prices, but such records are 
available to callers only.) 


78 r.p.m.. records (apart from ‘“‘ Golden Age” 
and other vocal rarities listed in our special catalogue 
which can be consulted by callers at Astra House), 
are divided into three ma‘n categories : 


1. Complete .Symphonies, Concertos, Chamber 
Works, etc., at 2s. 6d. and 3s. per 12-inch 
record, 

2. Single Orchestral and Instrumental records at 
3s. and 4s. per 12-inch record. 

3. Vocal records, including complete Operas, 
at 3s. to 5s. per 12-inch record. 


All 10-inch records are priced proportionately. 


And remember this ! Your unwanted records of 
good music in perfect condition can be taken in 
part exchange. 


Because this stock is forever “on the move,” 
it is not possible to issue any lists, but if you 
cannot call we advise you to write, stating your 
requirements —it is extremely probable that we 
shall be able to meet them. 


New 78 r.p.m. and Long Playing records are sent 
post free to all parts of the British Isles (on overseas 
orders. we are, of course, compelled to charge for 
packing and postage). Where 78 r.p.m. records are 
sent by Inland Parcel Post, we make an extra charge 
of 6d. per record (Minimum Charge: 2s.) to cover 
packing and postage. 


Hours of Business: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. daily, 
except Thursdays (10-1) and Saturdays (10-4). 


THE GRAMOPHONE. EXCHANGE 


Midway between the Palace 
and Saville Theatres 


Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 
Temple Bar 3007 
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wire SuSSkind 


conducting THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


“Prince Igor’’ — Suite — Borodin : 

Overture — orch. Glazounov ; 

Polovski March, Act 3; 

Polovtsian Dances, Act 2—orch. Rimsky-Korsakov 


PMD 1023 
Anatole Fistoulari 
conducting THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


‘Les Préludes’”— Symphonic Poem — Liszt ; 
‘“‘Mazeppa”—Symphonic Poem— Liszt Pmp 1019 


Jean Martinon 
conducting THE LAMOUREUX ORCHESTRA OF PARIS 


“The Trojans” — Suite — Berlioz : 

Overture ; 

Ballet Music, Act 2; 

Royal Hunt and Storm, Act 3; 

Trojan March, Actr - - - - - - PM™D1024 


+ 
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The Garrard Model 301 Transcription Motor is rccognised as 
supreme in its class. With its introduction, a - hitherto 
unattainable standard in the manufacture of High Fidelity 
Gramophone Components has been reached. 

Features that the enthusiast will appreciate are the sup- 
pression of switch clicks, the extra heave balanced turntable 
and the very fine degrees of speed control available . . . all 
three speeds, 78, 45 and 334 r.p.m. can be adjusted by 
approximately 24 per cent. 

Wow and flutter have been reduced to the minimum, being 
less than 0.2 per cent and less than 0.05 per cent respectively. 
The unit is equipped for dual voltage ranges of 100 to 130 and 
200 to 250 volts, 50 or 60 cycles, according to the motor 
pulley fitted. 

The Model 301 is finished in high quality grey tone enamel, is 
fully tropicalised and is supplied complete with a plastic 
stroboscope, a tube of special grease, all fixing screws, washers, 
template and instruction manual. 


Supplies of the Model 301 are limited... . . see your Dealer now 


THE GARRARD ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
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knowing or thinking that she knows more 
about his feelings for her than he is prepared 
to declare) gives their exchanges a rainbow 
of overtones, a delight to the ear even if one 
cannot match it with a similar spectrum of 
facial expressions. Three other perform- 
ance delight me, too. Simon Valére as 
Marthon, the heroine’s companion, weil 
himself as Dubois (the valet who has seen 
service both with the aspiring Dorante and 
with the charming Araminte—a self- 
effacing performance of a part which serves 
as a catalyst), and J. P. Granval’s Arlequin, 
which has a most endearing zany quality 
of voice. The others, if it is not impertinent 
for a foreigner to say so, seem to me to 
overact a trifle. Some of Mme Dasté’s 
Lady Bracknell-like ups-and-downs go 
** off-mike ”’. But the figures are clearly 
differentiated. There is no tiresome narrator. 
The characters introduce themselves. 


For the right buyer, this is recommended. 
What a world of difference the set might 
make to the French class. But there ought 
to be “ scrolled ”’ scene divisions. 

P.H.-W. 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 


VOCAL 

First on the list is a coupling of 
Renata Tebaldi’s ‘“‘Tacea la notte” 
( Trovatore) and “‘ In quelle trine morbide ” 
(Manon Lescaut)—and this earlier record is 
perhaps rather better sung than in the 
complete set (Decca *71073). 


Ca’ the Yowes was always one of my 
favourites among Kathleen Ferrier’s folk 
songs, and I am glad that her performance 
of it should have been reissued, on one side 
of *71072. It is a fine display record for 
sl.owing the range of tone-colour she could 
command ; the controlled crescendo at the 
end of the second line, in each verse, never 
fails to thrill me. This was originally on one 
side of M657. On the other side of the 45 
we have O waly, waly—not the performance 
in the Broadcast Recital, but the earlier 
one with Phyllis Spurr, originally part of 
LXgog98. Those who are interested might 
like to add these items, my numbers (82) 
and (87), to section 4 (“45 Reissues”) of 
the Kathleen Ferrier discography in the 
January issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, page 
372. While the page is open, please change 
in the second column, second Paragraph, 
the date “June/July, 1947,” to read 
ae 1949.” 

Three extracts from the Peter Pears/Ben- 

jamin Britten folk song recital on LW5122 
( The Sally Gardens, The Ash Grove and There’s 
none to soothe) sound rather more comfortably 
recorded on *71074 than they did on the 
MP. 


Nixa 45EP771 presents Dolores Wilson 
(from the complete set of Lucia) singing 
“* Regnava nel silenzio . . . Quando rapito 
in estasi”’, and takes in the harp introduc- 
tion to the scene ; ;' Columbia’s *SEL1522 
is better value—here Mme. Callas fits aria 
and cabaletta on to one side, while Giuseppe 
di Stefano sings the final scene of the opera 
on the other. 
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Columbia’s SEL1526, on the other hand, 
is really ‘‘ extended ” only by not particu- 
larly pointful additions to arias that 
normally take only single 78 sides. Both 
come from the complete Tosca, with Callas 
and Di Stefano. “ Recondita armonia ”’ is 
preceded by the entrance of the Sacristan 
(“‘E sempre lava!”’), while “‘ Vissi d’arte ” 


is prolonged up to the writing of the safe- . 


conduct—it breaks just after “‘ Si adempia 
il voler vostro ”’. 

*“‘ Highlights from Roméo et Juliette”’ is a 
horrid title ; nor, I think, is the perform- 
ance in the Decca complete recording really 
good enough to make these extracts 
particularly desirable. The pieces chosen 
are the Queen Mab ballad (Pierre Mollet), 
the Waltz (Janine Micheau), the Madrigal, 
the Love Duet (Micheau and Raoul Jobin) 
on one side ; on the other Act 3, Scene 2, 
starting just after Stephano’s charming air, 
and the last act, the Tomb Scene. The 
number is LXT5021 ; the complete libretto 
of the opera with translation costs Is., and 
those who buy the disc will want the libretto 
too. Would it not be useful if, in the case 
of these “‘ Highlights” discs, the Decca 
note-editor were to give page references ? 

45EP705 contains extracts from the 
complete Nixa Wiener Blut: the Overture, 
** Griiss dich Gott ’”’, and ** Wiener Blut ” 
(the duet)—less enjoyable than the corres- 
ponding parts of the Columbia issue. 


PIANO 


As two 12-inch LP sides can be broken 
down into two MPs, so now MP sides 
break down into 45s. 71075 represents one 
side of Paolo Spagnolo’s recital on LW5142, 
of Spanish and Italian music. Those who 
do not wish for the Mompou, Rodrigo and 
Margola on that disc can now find just 
the *Adagio, here credited simply to 
Vivaldi but listed on the MP as a transcrip- 
tion of the slow movement of Marcello’s C 
minor Oboe Concerto, and two Scarlatti 
sonatas, L.5 and L.30. 71063 is two popular 
Chopin pieces played, not very attractively, 
by Backhaus: the A flat waltz, Op. 34, 
No. 1, and the E major Study. Columbia 
**SEL1527 is a Debussy group which 
should find favour: Reflets dans l’eau, La 
fille aux cheveux de lin and La cathédrale 
engloutie, played by Gieseking. 


ORCHESTRAL 


Decca *71070 would appear to be a 
cheap edition of LW5058, the Pomp and 
Circumstance Marches Nos. 1 and 4, played 
by the L.S.O. under Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
Well recorded, cheaper than the MP, and 
more complete (if memory serves) than the 
same two Marches done by Sir Malcolm 
(with the Philharmonia) on Columbia 
SCD2026. We no longer care to turn over 
sides in the middle of overtures, and so 
Fingal’s Cave, on Decca 71079, has an old- 
fashioned look about it (Beinum/LPO). 





ORDER YOUR JUNE 
CLASSICAL LP CATALOGUE 
NOW ! 
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The Tannhauser Overture, from Nixa’s 
complete recording of the opera, is on 
45EP719 (Munich State Opera Orchestra 
under Robert Heger). This is also in two 
parts, and recording and performance are 
no more than moderate. It is, however, the 
original Dresden version of the Overture, 
and therefore will have interest for complete 
Wagnerians. 


COLLECTORS’ RECORDS 


A batch of IRCC records reaches me 
in the same week as an album pictorially 
displaying “‘ Opera in America ”’ from the 
earliest times. What a different view this 
latter gives one of the relative importance 
of some of the dead divas and defunct 
helden tenoren. The great couidn’t get 
about so fast in the Golden Age of song, 
nor wanted to. Then one suspects many 
of the lesser lights were hardly less oa 
and might with diligence make the top 
flight by staying put. . Typical is the case 
of Geraldine Farrar who was unquestion- 
ably the queen of the Met. and cut a fine 
figure in many capital cities (Berlin for one) 
but was relatively little known to us here. 
More’s the pity. But you must judge for 
yourself whether your interest in this 
handsome lady will be justified by a 10-inch 
LP of a broadcast she made in 1939 on 
Lilli Lehmann her teacher (one hears only 
the speech bands, not the records of the 
singer on which the pupil comments). 
Four years earlier. Miss Farrar gave a 
broadcast on “ the four Marguérites ”’ and 
here indeed we do hear garbled, transposed 
and oddly phrased excerpts from the 
appropriate pieces of Schubert, Gounod, 
Berlioz and Boito. It is touching to hear 
how caressing her voice still is at this date 
but one wonders if she often sang at this 
please-yourself tempo. The rest of the side 
consists of the diva reading her own 
poetry, including a piece called “ The 
Little Christmas Donkey”? which gives a 
pleasure which is not ghoulish ; one comes 
to mock and remains to pray, as at Melba’s 
famous recorded farewell (IRCC L7o001, 
32s. 6d.). 

I should perhaps make myself clear as 
one who is intensely interested by the 
gramophone’s recapturing of the great 
voices of the past (just as that film snippet 
of Tolstoy tells you so much in a few 
seconds). But my ignorance of processes 
may well be resented. I cannot, by ear, 
tell a Hill and Dale from a Pre-dog and 
my efforts are largely concerned with 
shutting out the accompaniment and the 
recording skill in order to catch the gleam 
(as one so often can) of some great voice 
still in perfect condition. Such an occasion 
occurs on IRCC L-7002 (7 inch LP 20s.) 
in which four great singers are heard in roles 
they “created .”’ The third of them is 
Calvé as Massenet’s artist-model Sapho 
reminding Jean (of Daudet’s novel) of past 
bliss. ‘“* Pendant un an je fus ta femme” 
and the last two words would make you 
jump out of your grave to cry “ That must 
be Calvé”. The silver thread of voice is, 
at those words, suffused with a wood-wind 
quality so strikingly unique in timbre that 
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one. replays again and again. Nothing 
else on this 7 inch so impressed me. Lucien 
Muratore (also in Massenet) reveals a 
curiously fast flicker in the voice. Lucien 
Fugére sounding as gay as grig makes 
much of a ditty from La Basoche and 
Charles Rousselauiére to what sounds like 
barrel organ accompaniment declaims an 
apostrophe from Saint-Saéns’s Les Barbares, 
with a shining upper register bringing 
George Thill to mind. 

On 78s two Donizetti arias by Maria di 
Marchi (Fonotipias of 1906 and 1907) 
give a good account of a voice of appealing 
quality and fine nuance (A3150, 19s. 6d.). 
Kirkby Lunn and Ben Davies join in duets 
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in Pathé’s of the same year—giving a truer 
idea of him, I guess, than of her (A3146, 
13s. 6d.). Journet and Yvonne Gall are 
heard in Roméo, but both singers have been 
better captured (A3144, 13s. 6d.). Perhaps 
most exciting to the sense of the past is a 
remarkably spirited and attacking account 
(to piano) of “ Allons, jeunes gens” from 

made in 1906 (or 07 according to 
the label) by Léon Melchissedec who was 
the first Capulet of the Opéra Comique in 
1873 and who lived until 1925 (A3149, 
13s. 6d.). These records are all available 
from Collectors’ Records, 133 Lower Baggot 
Street, Dublin. 

P.H.-W. 





PRACLASSICA 


By DENIS 


” TH little fat man comes back every 

year to make records,” said a French 
flautist of my acquaintance. “ But (he 
went on) we do mostly old music now, as 
it’s supposed to need less rehearsal than 
classical and modern music.” A most 
revealing phrase—supposed to need. ‘The 
delusion, I imagine, is shared by many 
others in the recording business as well as 
the little fat man. And the fruits of this 
delusion, often amounting to a nightmare 
in sound, are foisted at regular intervals 
upon a largely unsuspecting public. 

This public does not consist entirely of 
those who collect and enjoy gramophone 
records. It also includes a great number 
of reviewers (present company excepted) 
whose naive and gullible gullet absorbs 
sleeve-notes, advertising matter, and the 
music itself in genuine hook-line-and-sinker 
fashion. The deaf, in fact, lead the deaf. 
There is perhaps no greater musical truth 
than that which states the importance of 
style in performance: and until the ear 
can be focused on style, the bulk of pre- 
classical music in al] its many aspects and 
forms will mean next to nothing. 

In the case of standard repertory, which 
all of us remember as the staple diet of 
pre-LP recording, the problem was not so 
acute. There were standards of perform- 
ance and of style by which we could 
measure any new essay, and the measuring 
was that much easier when almost every 
note of a score had become familiar through 
oft-repeated playings of the record. Pre- 
classical repertory (music up to and 
including that of Bach and Handel) is not 
such an easy proposition. In the first place, 
the music is not infrequently unfamiliar, 
and there is no previous performance, 
either live or recorded, with which to 
compare it. Secondly, there is no great 
tradition we can look to, as there is, for 
example, in the singing of Wagner operas 
or the playing of Chopin’s piano music. 
It often seems rather as if anybody’s guess 
is as good as the next man’s. 

Let us look for a moment into the 
strange phenomenon which for reasons of 
convenience I have ealled “the pre- 
classical repertory.”” Like the hidden part 


: 
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of an iceberg, its bulk is out of all proportion 
to what the naked eyes can perceive. It has, 
nevertheless, come into favour due to a 
number of separate and independent cir- 
cumstances. The first and most important 
of these is that the LP disc is an extremely 
voracious animal. Although it looks so 
similar to its more fragile progenitor, it 
contains between five and six times as 
much music as the venerable 78 r.p.m. 
record, and accordingly eats up the avail- 
able repertory at five or six times the old 
rate. The pre-war lover of Italian baroque 
music was lucky if he could find a recording 
of one Vivaldi concerto: now he can buy 
them in dozens. 

There has, in addition to all this, been 
a welcome revival of interest in. music of 
the past ; not for antiquarian reasons, but 
because it is good to know what sort of a 
foundation classical and modern music 
rests on. Many composers of to-day, from 
all countries and schools of musical thought, 
take the study of early music very seriously : 
Hindemith, Stravinsky, Vaughan Williams, 
Malipiero, Fricker, to mention only a few 
names at random. — Performers, too, have 
taken to early music, and though some of 
them have achieved outstanding results, 
others have fallen into the same trap as 
our misinformed impresario, who thought 
that old music was easier to play than the 
moderns. 

Admittedly a vast quantity of renaissance 
and baroque music was published for the 
benefit of the amateur musician or the 
part-time professional. It was intended to 
be performed at home, at court, or in 
church, and the standard of ability required 
appears to be much lower than that 
demanded by a work in the standard 
repertory. In terms of pure technique, 
yes; but there is much more than tech- 
nique in a really fine performance of a 
pre-classical work, no matter what the 
nationality of the composer, or what the 
epoch. Style is the all-important con- 
sideration, and this cannot be learnt in a 
matter of weeks, or even months. 

Record buyers should beware of com- 
panies who claim to have “ discovered ” 
this, that, or the other unfamiliar item; and 
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they would be well advised to look twice 
at the products of firms that boast of being 
first with the “‘ new ” old music. Remember 
that the first shall be last, and the last shall 
be first. Hurriedly and furtively prepared 
material, slapdash recording, and careless 
presentation are calculated to catch the 
unwary, and usually not a few are caught. 
They become intoxicated by the sewing- 
machine-like sounds of baroque figuration, 
little realising that it would be much better 
and more useful to spend the money on a 
real sewing-machine—preferably the new 
sort that can darn socks as well. 

In these days, when the inétégral, or 
complete recording of a large-scale project 
is becoming the fashion, it is no waste of 
time to pause and consider the meaning of 
this peculiar craze. It is one thing to 
perform a dozen Vivaldi concertos on an 
experimental radio programme like the 
Italian Terza Programma or the English 
Third Programme: recording, however, is 
another matter. It should be selective, 
intelligent, and careful in its decisions about 
what should and should not be recorded. 
Otherwise—as far as early music is con- 
cerned—present plans to record every 
note written by a certain composer will 
end up by inspiring some idiotic impresario 
with the idea of recording all the music in 
Eitner’s Quellen- Lexikon. 

If the principal consideration in record- 
ing early music is the careful selection of 
works and the elimination of dross, the 
secondary consideration is conscientious 
editing of texts. Too often conscientious- 
ness is confused with accuracy ; so that a 
performer of baroque music, using an 
original print or manuscript and playing 
the notes exactly as they are written, is 
hailed as a conscientious artist. In fact he 
is little more than an impostor. 

Further desiderata are three in number: 
careful casting, expert artistic supervision 
of the actual recording sessions, and 
sympathetic sound control. It would be 


‘easy to enlarge considerably on all of these 


points, for the lack of one or the other of 
them has spoiled more than one locally- 
produced historical scheme and quite a 
few foreign ones. Recorded music en- 
thusiasts have a right to’ acquire the 
best in this rich and fascinating field of 
music, just as they have in the more familiar 
and closer ranges of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 





Tape to Disc Transfer 

The disc is unrivalled for simplicity of 
playback, and it is with this in mind that 
“His Master’s Voice” at their Oxford 
Street Showrooms (363 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1) offer to transfer to disc, 
privately recorded tapes of any speed. This 
service will interest those who wish to erase 
their tapes but retain short excerpts. The 
Personal Recording Studio also offers com- 
plete facilities for professional or amateur 
wishing to retain their performance in 
permanent form on tape or disc. The 
high quality equipment is of the latest, 
similar to that used at the E.M.I. Studios. 
A Bechstein Concert Grand can be used 
without extra — 
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Dealerships in several of the 
principal towns are still open 
and applications are invited. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


ie FERROGRAPH was the first portable Tape Recorder to be 
designed and wholly manufactured in Britain. To-day the 
bewildered buyer may well hesitate when confronted with a 
choice of so many makes offered. But if he is serious — and 
not lightly choosing something for his casual enjoyment — he 
would do well to ponder the following fact. 

Frequency response is often popularly quoted in advertisements 
a8 50-12,000 c.p.s. This, of itself, means nothing in evaluating the 
excellence or otherwise of a recorder. ‘Two other interdependent 
factors must be regarded, viz.—signal/noise ratio and distortion, 
if the true worth of the instrument is to be gauged. 

Furthermore, the limits in which the response is held must be 
given or the statement is again valueless. The Ferrograph frequency 
response is guaranteed to be within +3 db up to 10,000 c.p.s. at 
7% i.p.s., although the response does, of course, extend much 
beyond this. 

No exaggerated claims are made for the Ferrograph since its 
established reputation makes such claims unnecessary. Simple 
conservatism has always been a feature of Ferrograph publications 
and advertisements, and experience has shown the discerning user 
prefers it that way. 


MODEL 2A/N MODEL 2A/NH 
34 and 74 i.p.s. 74 and 15 i.p.s. 
76 gns. 86 gns. 


Ferrograph 


BRIEF SPECIFICATION 


Twin Track (to 
International standards) 
Playing British and American 

pre-recorded tapes 


Playing Time with 

,750 ft. Reel 

45 minutes per track at 

74i.p.s. (otherspeeds prorata) 
Quick Rewind 

in less than 60 seconds 

Signal Level Meter 

giving positive reading 

Frequency Response 

+3 db 50/10,000 c.p.s. at 

7+ i.p.s. 
“Wow” and Fiutter 
Less than 0.2% at 74 i.p.s. 


Signal to Noise Ratio 


Better than 50 db, 200/12,000 
c.p.s. Unweighted, including 
hum, 45 db. 


Longterm Speed Stability 


Less than -5% variation 


Output Power 
24 watts into 15 ohms 


WRIGHT & WEAIRE LTD 


431 SLOANE STREET - LONDON - SWI _~ Telephone: SLOane 2214/5 and 1510 
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Facts and figures are always available on 
Goodmans Loudspeakers. The coupon below 
will bring them to you. But when you sit back 


FOR q 








for an evening of musical enjoyment you probably 
won’t be thinking of flux density or impedance 
The final test is your critical ear. And the more 
critical you are the better we like it. Read the 
specifications, and your eyes will tell you 
GOODMANS Loudspeakers must be better. 


Listen—and your ear will prove it. 
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BRIEF SPECIFICATION 
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Frequency coverage .. ee -- 30/15,000 c.p.s. 
Fundamental Resonance oo ae Qe. 

Flux Density .. ee + .- 17,500 gauss 
Max. Power Handling capacity .. 20 watts 

Nett weight .. ae +’ -. 18 1b. 4 oz. 
Price... es ia .. £14-14-0 


ETerele eae teste tm LOUDSPEAKERS WITH A MESSAGE OF PERFECTION 





ee ed 
To : GOODMANS INDUSTRIES LTD., “T 


POST THE COUPON NOW for full details of the || AXIOM WORKS, WEMBLEY, MIDDX. 
Axiom 22 Mk II and our other High Fidelity Loud- eer ee : 
speakers, crossover systems and bass reflex chambers. : a | i 

i Sn doo Wad waite obEd wee dined s c®s cékinue i 

GOODMANS INDUSTRIES LTD. i a 
AXIOM WORKS > WEMBLEY - MIDDX - WEMbley 1200 TRAD RUA SRE, eT ae ON 3 Sage EA 
U.S.A. AGENTS : ROCKBAR CORPORATION INC., i t 

215 East 37th Street, New York 16. f eeeeee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee & 

§ G/s/5S Please write in block capitals | 
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NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. 


In June 1872 Johann Strauss II arrived in 
Boston, U.S.A., to conduct performances of his 
works at a colossal festival organised by the 
ed bandmaster Patrick Scarsfield Gilmore. 

e Coliseum in which the concerts were given 
was over four acres in extent, with accommo- 
dation for an audience ee oy thousand, and the 
stage was on an equally grand scale bein 
ce alt to hold an orchestra of a thousand oad 
a chorus of twenty thousand. For the chorus, 
East, Middle West and California were combed, 
and soloists, instrumentalists and bands came 
from many parts of Europe. 


To see and hear Johann II with an orchestra 
of a thousand must have been magnificent— 
only excelled, perhaps, by Mr. Gilmore’s own 
performance of the “‘ Anvil Chorus ’”’ with the 
same orchestra, the full chorus of twenty 
thousand, a military band, a corps of drums, 
cannons and bells and a hundred anvils pounded 
by uniformed members of the Boston Fire 

ent. 


In commemoration of this unique occasion, 
Arthur Fiedler and the Boston Promenade 
Orchestra give us a record of Strauss waltzes, 
polkas and quadrilles under the title Mr. 
Strauss comes to Boston (H.M.V.CLP1040). 
Fortunately Mr. Fiedler is content with his 
normal very efficient orchestra. There are ten 
items on the two sides ; a happy mixture of the 
familiar and the lesser-known and including 
“Jubilee”, a waltz written for the occasion 
while Strauss was in Boston and first performed 
on June 29th, 1872. The tinkering with the 
orchestration is on the whole inoffensive (though 
surely it is a mistake to add strings to the simple 
but wonderfully effective little zither solo at the 
end) and the recording is first class. The playing 
is, of course, magnificent but, for me, too 
“<é glossy eons 

Readers will appreciate very easily what I 
mean by glossiness if they will hear the Boston 
record alongside a D.G.G. record of another 
group of Strauss compositions played by the 
R.LA.S. Symphony Orchestra of Berlin 
under Ferenc Fricsay (DGM18050). Here is 
all the silkiness and bloom which this music 
demands if the performance is to be placed in 
the vintage class. The titles are: Die Fledermaus 
Overture, Voices of Spring, Roses from the South and 
Morning Papers Waltzes and ,Annen and Tritsch- 
Tratsch Polkas. 


From Philips comes the most attractive 
record of and his Orchestra 
that I have heard for a very long time. It is 
called La Traviata for Orchestra (NBL5006). It 
is a much more straightforward arrangement 
for orchestra alone of the principal music from 
this tuneful opera than I expected. I feared 
something akin to the symphonic synthesis of 
“ Tristan ’”’ which ‘agli i. amc many 
years ago, but my fears proved to be groundless. 
The disc is banded into Acts 1, 2 and 3 (Act 2 
ending side 1 and starting side 2) and chrono- 
logical order is followed. The quality of the 
playing throughout can be gauged from the 
ovely Prelude to Act 1 with which the record 
starts. This is only excelled in poise by the 
famous Toscanini record. The recording is fine, 
so here is a desirable and unusual record. 


Another Philips record has a particularly 
appropriate coupling in Tchaikovsky’s Casse 
Noisette and Sleeping Beauty Suites, both played 
by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra ; 
the former under Moralt and the latter under 
Van Otterloo (NBL5005). I found that in 
several places in the first two bands of the latter 
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the stylus slithered over three or four grooves 
but it is no doubt a fault peculiar to my 
particular pressing. On this assumption, this is 
a record to recommend strongly. The playing 
has all the suavity and verve that we expect 
from the V.P.O., and the readings are broad 
and spacious. Casse Noisette is the Suite we 
usually hear, without any of the extra numbers, 
and is banded into three: (1) Overture; (2) 
the short dances; (3) Valse des Fleurs. The 
selection from The Sleeping Beauty contains the 
same five numbers as are played by Désormiére 
on Decca and Karajan on Columbia, viz. : 
‘Introduction’, “‘ Adagio’, “‘ Pas de carac- 
tére’’, ‘* Panorama’”’ and “* Waltz’’. 


Operatic Intermezzi is the title of another record 
that is likely to prove popular (Parlo. PMD 
1022). The Philharmonia Orchestra under 
Schiichter give of their finest, which is the 
highest of praise. The Intermezzi come from 
“‘ Pagliacci ’’’, “ I Quattro Rusteghi”’ (Act 2), 
“Carmen” (Acts 2 and 4), ‘“* Cavalleria 
Rusticana’’, “I Gioielli della Madonna ’”’ 
(Act 3), and “ L’Amico Fritz” (Act 3). What 
a little gem that from “‘ The School for Fathers ”’ 
: when played with such affectionate care as 

ere. 

In the last year I have become a fan of 
Spanish traditional operas and zarzuelas of 
which Decca has given us a lavish selection 
under the London International label, but never 
have I enjoyed one more than El Caserio by 
Jesis Guridi (TW91088-9). Guridi is a Basque 
and lived and worked in Bilbao for many years 
but is now at the Madrid Conservatoire. El 
Caserio envisages a feudal system where one man 
owns a small district and everyone in it works 
for him. Santi, an elderly man, after many 
years away earning his living and accumulating 
a modest fortune, lives in his caserio with his 
employees and a niece and nephew. The niece 
is the orphan daughter of his brother who 
married the girl with whom Santi himself was 
in love before leaving his native district. The 
simple story of the opera tells of Santa’s 
successful efforts to promote a happy marriage 
between his niece and his nephew. The opera 
is recorded at length but not quite complete, 
and there is no dialogue to daunt those who do 
not understand Spanish. The cast includes 
Pilar Lorengar, Manuel Ausensi and Carlos 
Munguia and the conductor is Ataulfo 
Argenta, by now almost an old friend. 

So far as I am competent to judge, the 
performance is first class, and the recording 
certainly is. Dr. Starkie describes El Caserio as 
a classic and says it embodies the spirit of the 
Basque sword dance. The influence of Puccini 
is apparent at the beginning but seems to 
diminish as the work proceeds. I wish Decca 
could find it possible to issue with these Spanish 
records books of words to supplement the 
somewhat sketchy sleeve-notes. On the fourth 
side is a selection of Romances from traditional 
Operettas and Songs of which a drinking song in 
honour of sherry and a patter song in Rossinian 
vein are particularly enjoyable. 

Boy singers, their parents and teachers, and 
recording companies should never forget that 
so Iong as any records made by “ Master ”’ 
Lough a generation ago are still available they 
will continue to be the yardstick by which other 
records must be judged. James Warren has 
a voice of pleasant quality and is by no means 
devoid of musicianship but he is a long way 
short of standing up to the inevitable com- 
parison, and his choice of programme is a little 
over-ambitious (Queensway LPR21). Not 
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having read the label very carefully I expected 
Michael Langdon, who occupies the reverse 
side, to be another boy soprano, and was quite 
startled to hear a rich, fruity bass voice. Again 
the choice of p e is ambitious, and in 
this competitive world I have to consider 
whether this disc is worth 32s. 44d., and the 
answer must be, I fear, that there are many 
records for which I would prefer to pay this sum. 

The best thing about Nixa psig is the 
excellent recording of the piano tone. Obviously 
six Strauss waltzes on one ten-inch disc means 
mutilation and attenuation. Even worse, 
however, is Herbert Seiter’s exaggerated way 
of playing. Poor Strauss is rarely allowed to 
speak for himself. 

London International TW91608 reached me 
without a sleeve, so I have to confess that the 
cellist Mstislav tz, the violinist 
Mikhail Vaiman and the accompanist Maria 

are little more than names to 
me, though their names and choice of music 
indicate the genesis of this record pretty 
obviously. All are masters of technique. Now 
for their respective programmes. Borodin is 
news just now. Not only is “ Kismet ”’ derived 
from his music but Rostropovitz plays fragments 
from the “ Polovtsian Dances” in his ’Cello 
Recital, and I feel almost like advising the 
purchase of this disc for the fireworks in the 
latter half of this alone. I should not be at all 
surprised to hear that the soloist emulates a 
famous double-bass player of the past, whose 
name escapes me at the moment, and finishes 
his solo with feet planted one in each of the 
bouts and whirling round on the tail-pin like a 
peg-top. The other solos—Prokofiev’s own 
arrangement of the Adagio from “‘ Cinderella ”’ 
and three of Schumann’s “ Stucke im Volkston ”’ 
—are more conventional and are finely played. 
If the Violin Recital is less startling in choice of 
music Vaiman is an artist of equal stature. He 
plays Prokofiev’s ‘‘ Cinderella Waltz”? and 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘ Valse-Scherzo”’ and “Serenade 
Mélancolique”’. Best of all I like the last, but 
could we not have had the orchestral accom- 
paniment which the composer provided. 

The first of two new 45 EPs is not only 
welcome for itself but also arouses once more 
hopes for the future. Many will be glad to have 
these excellent transfers of Peter Dawson in 
Yeomen of England, Drake Goes West, Glorious 
Devon and Fishermen of England (H.M.V. 7EG 
8093). I am myself, but I would be even more 
eal to have transfers of some of the deleted 
records of other singers such as are available 
in America. H.M.V. 7EG8092 contains over- 
sentimentalised versions of songs from New 
Moon, Desert Song and Student Prince played by 
Romberg and his Orchestra with soloists 
and chorus. 

Finally I have two Decca 45s. Robin 
Fairhurst is another to challenge comparison 
with “ Master”? Lough and in Sheep may safely 
graze and Where’er you walk (71969) he comes as 
near to passing the acid test as any boy I have 
heard for a long time. He sings beautifully. 
And last of all I recommend without reservation 
a lovely little record of Frank Bridge’s arrange- 
ments of Cherry Ripe and Sally in our alley played 
by the New Symphony Orchestra under 
Eugene Goossens (71071). 





Special Sound Effects 

A new range of sound effect records, pressed 
on silent surface discs, are now available from 
the Gramophone Company showrooms at 
363 Oxford Street, London, W.1. These discs, 
which are invaluable to those directing dramatic 
productions, etc., range from air-raids to space- 
ships. Campanologists will also be interested to 
note two new LP discs of bells recorded at St. 
Andrew’s, Bradfield, and St. Mary’s, Thatcham. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE sy “HARLEQUIN” 


45 1.p.m. numbers are given where applicable for 
E.M.I. Group titles, whilst an asterisk indicates 
availability at 45 r.p.m. on the Decca Group labels. 
45 7.p.m. numbers for the latter Group are the same as 
the 78 r.p.m. numbers with the addition of the prefix 
<6 45 aft 


The latest arrival from Broadway is 
** Kismet ’’, now playing at London’s Stoll 
Theatre. Aptly described as ‘‘ Musical, 
Spectacular, Oriental, American”, this is 
almost a latter-day “Chu Chin Chow”. 
Considering the enormous popularity of the 
earlier show, it is remarkable how few people 
could name the composer; try this one on 
your friends; it is usually a safe bet! No 
such difficulty arises over “‘ Kismet ”’, since the 
music is adapted from the work of Borodin. 
Ever since Clutsam tore up Schubert’s music to 
adorn a confection called “‘ Lilac Time ”’, the 
old masters have saved composers much 
trouble. Borodin, who was a chemist as well 
as a composer, was not a prolific writer—even 
Prince Igor was \eft unfinished—and his reputa- 
tion in England rests almost wholly on this 
opera and the Second Symphony. I do not 
know the exact provenance of all the music 
used for “‘ Kismet”’, but the hit number is 
obviously Stranger in Paradise, and it is indeed 
unbelievable that a sentimental ballad should 
be derived from one of the Polovstian Dances 
from Igor, some of the most abandoned music 
in the operatic repertory. Philips have issued 
an LP from the show (BBL7023), which I have 
not heard, but it will be hard to beat the 
records of the original artists, either on that 
record, or on two 78’s, Philips PB435/6. These 
records are extremely well made and very well 
sung. In a world of “ hi-fi”? and with so many 
pop records with a cutting edge that would 
rejoice any machine tool manufacturer, it is a 
genuine pleasure to play records that perform 
the true function of the gramophone, i.e. to 
reproduce a “natural”’ performance. The 
songs on these records, in order of serial 
numbers, are: Stranger in Paradise, Rhymes have I 
(quite good ones !), The Olive Tree and Baubles, 
Bangles and Beads, and the singers are Doretta 
Morrow, Richard » Alfred Drake 
and Richard Oneto. So far I have heard no 
less than ten other performances of Stranger in 
Paradise, and I list them here for the record: 
Mantovani (Decca F10495*), Bing Crosby 
(Bruns. 05410*), Joe Loss (H.M.V. BD6196), 
erm Sh Quintet (M.G.M. 817), 
Norrie Paramor (Col. DB3600—a selection), 
Ronnie Harris (Col. DB3595/45-SCM5176), 
Eddie Calvert (Col. DB3594), und 
Hockridge (Parlo. R4011), Tony Bennett 
(Philips PB420) and Tony Martin (H.M.V. 
B10849/45-7M302): something for everybody. 

There are re-issues of records by our two 
English diseuses. Beatrice Lillie has always 
been a recorded rarity. There was the old 
record with the late Edward Cooper at the 
piano, and a small crop of Brunswicks a few 
years ago. It is from these that Brunswick 
have now issued an EP (OEgo91). It is, of 
course, absurd that because a woman should 
say the single word “ Thanks” for a flourish 
from her accompanying band she should be 
hailed as unique, but so it is! A truly great 
artist. The songs are Wind round my heart (we 
should not have dined @ la carte), Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, The Yodelling Goldfish and 
Oh for a night in the ballroom, written and indeed 


first recorded by Douglas Byng. Then there is 
Joyce Grenfell, equally at home at Roedean 
or the Palais, and the embodiment of the 
amateur doing her piece at a . From 
** Joyce Grenfell Requests the Pleasure”’, 
already issued as an LP (BBL7004), Philips 
have made a 78 of that lovely, and indeed 
moving, little song Three Brothers with its superb 
rhyme for Ceylon—* settled in Wellington ” 
(BB2004). A newcomer who can share such 
company is Debbie Reynolds. A handout 
tells us that Miss Reynolds weighs 100 lbs., 
although I do not know anyone who buys 
artists by weight. Miss Reynolds need not 
worry about her measurements. Never mind the 
noise in the market (only mind the price of the 
fish) is a calypso type song, and better still is 
her version of the delightful old Carolina in the 
Morning, originally presented and delightfully 
carried out. If she takes as much trouble with 
future records, here is a star to watch, never 
mind what she may do in films (M.G.M. 819/ 
45-SP1127). 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 
Kismet: Original artists (Philips PB435/6) 
Beatrice Lillie: Four Songs (Brunswick 

OQEg091) 
Joyce Grenfell: Three Brothers (Phillips 
BB2004) 
Her 


Seiter: Piano Selection (Nixa 
WLPY6719) 
Debbie Reynolds: Carolina in the Morning 
(M.G.M. 819) 


Speedy West and Jimmy Bryant: Guitars 
(Capitol EAP520) ‘ 





There have been many changes in the 
instrumental world since the days when Raie 
da Costa and Patricia Rossborough used to 
remind us of their Conservatoire training. The 
latter, happily still with us, appeared on the 
last bill ever at the Brighton Grand only a 
month ago. To-day Charlie Kunz (Decca 
F10481* Medley and EP DFE6109 an Ivor 
Novello selection) has many imitators, tapping 
their way gently through tunes old and new, 
though mostly old. Bill McGuffie, however, 
knows something of the piano’s resources, and 
it is a change these days to hear even an 
occasional arpeggio. He has made a most 
original and charming record of La Mer on 
Philips PB429 and of a tune called Memory on 
PB425, which has a good pianistic opening 
before the now familiar Latin uproar begins. 
McGuffie has been doing stalwart work with 
the B.B.C. Show Band, and it is good to have 
such labours rewarded with a solo spot on disc. 
Those who do not think that a harpsichord 
sounds like a bird cage struck with a toasting 
fork will enjoy Dick Hyman playing Stardust, 
either on M.G.M. 816 or on an EP 519. Ken 
Griffin a virtual monopoly in the organ 
world, and has a waltz medley on Col. EP 
SEG7580, and really rather an endearing 
record of When Irish eyes are smiling on Phili 
PB421, but you must take Galway Bay with it. 
It is not often we hear our old friend the wash- 
board these days, but Washboard Joe and 
his Scrubbers tear up Open up your heart, 
which it is only fair to say is vocally a piece of 
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commercial religion but is here played simply 
as a novelty number, on Parlo. R 4008. This 
is good fun, and the reverse pays a tribute to 
brother artists in a number called Big Ben’s 
Banjo Band. “Kenny Baker plays flugel 
horn”’ says the label of Polygon P1159, a 
pretentious announcement and a confusing one 
(vide Scholes on saxhorns and flugel horns). 
Suffice it to say that Mr. Baker, one of the 
most interesting figures in popular music to-day 
and artistically (though not instrumentally) 
in the same class as Arthur Young, plays here 
a form of trumpet, giving distinction to 
Gershwin’s Love is here to stay and Mama. 
Columbia issue on EP45 the music from that 
hilarious film ‘“‘ Genevieve” played on the 
mouth organ by Larry Adler (SEG7585), 
and from a previous LP Capitol have extracted 
four numbers played by the brilliant guitarists 
Speedy West and Jimmy Bryant (EP 
EAPs520). Another EP revival is of Fela 
Sowande with a Rhythm Group in a selection 
called “ You and the Night and the Music” 
on Decca DFE6239, and Ralph Sharon, one 
of the more enterprising of our pianists, plays 
a nice selection of nostalgic music called 
‘** Autumn Leaves”? on DFE6142. And here 
is another Stranger in Paradise (sorry to lose 
count) by Winifred Atwell on Decca F10496*, 
though admirers may well prefer 17th Century 
Boogie. Neither Ken Griffin nor Larry Adler 
have things quite their own way this month, 
for Reginald Dixon, still presiding at the 
console of the Tower Ballroom at Blackpool, 
contributes a storm (high time we had another 
of these stand-bys) on Col. FB3741, while 
The Hotcha Trio on three mouth organs are 
irresistible in Toy Shop Rag on Philips PB407. 
And here are two outstanding records. Lovers 
of the Spanish guitar have a virtuoso selection 
by Laurindo Almeida on Vogue LVC10009. 
** Latin Melodies ” contains some quite beautiful 
playing, restrained and a change from the 
racket set up by so many Latin and Continental 
records. On Nixa WLPY6719 Herbert 
Seiter plays his piano “In the Continental 
Manner ”, Volume 3. This is _ not 
** Continental’”’ at all, in spite of the titles. 
Mr. Seiter deploys his technique in a series of 
brilliant studies, breaking the rhythm from 
time to time, and offering a recital that is a joy 
to hear. Both these are on LP and well worth 
it. 

Change is not expected in the strict tempo field 
where for so long Victor Silvester has reigned 
supreme. The advent of strict tempo meant 
that the guts were torn out of the old style 
dance record, typified by the pre-war Hylton 
and Ambrose bands, records that still adorn the 
shelves of countless collectors and which are 
already beginning to fetch fancy prices in the 
second-hand market. Strict tempo is usually 
deadly dull, and the dance record has now 
become almost entirely vocal, so that the usual 
billing should be reversed. A word of praise, 
therefore for Tommy whose Sentimental 
Journey and Any Old Rag (Parlo. F2550) are 
listenable and demonstrate that _ records 
ostensibly for dancing can still be enjoyed by 
the wallflowers. For the rest, it is simply a 
question of wanting a particular tune without 
the vocal, and the fact that there are now 
several competing bands may liven up the 
performances. Tommy Rogers has set a good 
example. 


Massed strings—who would have thought it 
twenty years ago ? “ Singing Strings ”’ or even 
“Swinging Strings’, lest anybody should 
think they were going to listen to Boyd Neel! 
Many years ago a man called André 
Kostelanetz made a record of Don Redman’s 
Chant of the Weed, which might have been 
scored, in part at least, by Delius. Since then 
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HARTLEY - TURNER 
SOUND EQUIPMENT 


The strange case of the customer who had 
a cabinet. 


We were approached some weeks ago by a 
very worried customer. His problem was 
acommon one. He owned a radiogramophone 
which in its youth had been the very last word. 

The passage of time had left its mark on the 
equipment and it was no longer in its prime. 
Recording techniques, including the advent of 
LP, had made such strides that its days were 
numbered. 


Could we suggest a suitable replacement ? 
Well, of course, we would. And did ! 


Then it appeared that the cabinet was still in 
perfect conditicn. It was a shame to throw it 
away, could we use it ? 

We did better than that for him. We demon- 
strated the way in which his old and treasured 
cabinet could become a worthy home for a 
superb equipment. 

Today that very fine cabinet houses Hartley- 
Turner equipment; and is our customer 
pleased with it ! 

You may be in a similar case. Your radio- 
gram may be past its best, but with new 
Hartley Equipment it could still be the best in 
the world. It’s worth thinking about, isn’t it ? 

Write and tell us of your problem: We may 
be able to help you. 


H. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 


152 Hammersmith Road, Hammersmith 
London, W.6 
Telephone: RiVerside 7387 


Special Note for Overseas Dealers : 

If you require supplies of any items of 
communication equipment and are not already 
served, our Purchasing and Export Depart- 
ments can help you. Let us know your 
requirements. 
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AUTHENTIC RUSSIAN RECORDINGS 


Owing to the gratifying demand for our 3rd Russian 
release, our 4th release has been unavoidably delayed. 
We apologise for the many disappointments. The 4th 
release is NOW READY ! ! 








Fine Operas which are a must for 
YOUR COLLECTION 


SADKO By RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 


WITH NELEPP:REIZEN‘KOZLOVSKY 
MWL 313-6 


PRINCE IGOR BoropIN 


WITH LEMESHEV:REIZEN’IVANOV 
MWL 326-6 


QUEEN OF SPADES .,y rcnatkovsky 


WITH NELEPP:IVANOV:LISITSIAN 
MWL 323-5 


AND OTHER RECORDS, INCLUDING WORKS BY: 


ARENSKY . BALAKIREV 
BORODIN . DARGOMIZHKY 
GLAZUNOV . KABALEVSKY 
MIASKOVSKY . PROKOFIEV 
RACHMANINOV . RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
TCHAIKOVSKY 





CRITICS UNANIMOUS! 
The Press is of one mind that 
MOZART’S ‘JUPITER’ 


(WITH SERENADE K.239) 
Harry Newstone conducting the Haydn Orchestra 


IS THE BEST ON MONARCH MWL 302 











SEND POSTCARD FOR FREE CATALOGUE TO: 
JAMES QUALITY RECORDING CO. LTD. 
28 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Selections from our range of Cabinets 
EMPRESS CONSOLE 


This cabinet is ~ pg 

a beautiful piece of 

ture. It is a ven- 

eered externally in figured 

walnut, interenily in white 
The section 


sycamore. 
to convenient 
not drilled or 
The lower acts 




















is raised 
level but is 
cut. 


is a compartment for the 
storage of recor 

Overall dimensions of this 
essen 
are 3 


This is a really beautiful 
cabinet elegantly veneered 
in walnut and finely 
lished. The control 
board, revealed when the 
front is dropped down is 
ample for the larger than 
average radio chassis or 
amplifier and alongside 
there is space for a tape 
recorder or auto record 
changer mechanism. Both 
the radio board and the 
control board are left 
uncut to suit your own: 
equipment. Size approx. 
30 in. high, 32 in. wide, 
and 16 in deep. Price 
Gns, Carriage 12/6. 


THE CLEVELAND OCTAVIAN 


In this intrument is combined the exceptional qualities of the 
G.E.C. metal cone loudspeaker in its ideal cabinet (the 
Octagonal illustrated below) and a most ern 3-valve 
amplifier. This combination will — a realism of musical 
ea a not easily en at twice or three times 
its price and is definitely the nn B for ae 2 out the 
full frequency now available in os 
If you can, please come 

AA B, this, then take our 


and hear 
word that it is really =. a send an order to-day. Price 
guineas or £4/106/- ‘deposit, 
 W. over 12 months. Amplifier 


available separately at £10/10/-. 





OCTAGONAL 
SPEAKER CABINET 
Conforming exactly to the designer’s 
specification—for G.E.C. metal 
speaker—price £12/10/- or 


octave) speaker £8/15/-. 





THE CONTEMPORARY 
in the 


, etc., 12/6. 





THE STATESMAN 


An apenas costly looking 
—originally designed for projection 
T.V. but > mn modification makes 
the cabinet suitable for 
r 


cabinet 











DECCA CRYSTAL PICKUP 
A snip for the connoisseur—turnover head 


suitable all records, limited quantity, 29/6, 
plus 2/- post and packing. 


MULLARD AMPLIFIER 


A a bea ~< 
Amplifi de- 









quency is ex- 
tremely wide and level being almost flat from 10 

20,000 c.p.s.— controls are provided and the 
whole unit is very suitable for use with the Collaro 
Studio and most other good pickups. The price of 
the unit completely made up and ready to work is 
£12/10/-, plus 10/- carriage and insurance. 


GRAMOPH ONE 
AUTO- 
CHANGER 


The latest 
model by very 
famous manu- 
facturers. 3- 
speed with 
crystal turn- 
over pickup— 
carto 





perf in original 
ms. Price £11/10/-, cniek etc., 12/6. 


brand new ect, 


THE ATTACHE CASE PORTABLE > 


This cabinet can be 
supplied with radio 
board or with board 
suitable for motor 
pickup and loud- 
speaker. The board 
in either case is 
ed in 


the same 
style of material as 
the cabinet proper, 
é.g.. imitation croco- 
dile and/or lizard skin 
in contrasting shades. 





Price 37/6, postage, etc., 3/6. 


THIS MONTH’S SNIP 


3-speed record 
player with pick- 
up using the 
famous Acos 
“Hi G” turn- 
over crystal — 
motor also by 
very famous 
maker — speed 

selection is by bakelite knob. 
ready for installation. A wonderful bargain at 
£6/10/- plus 5/- carriage—Hire Purchase 20/- deposit. 








All on unit board 





HIRE PURCHASE TERMS 


Any cabinet costing £5 or more may be 
purchased by extended payments—deposit 15% 
or more—balance spread over 12 months. 


THE ‘ELPREQ’ 
SELECTIVE 
FEEDBACK 
AMPLIFIER 


The amplifier is fitted 
with independent bass 








and treble control, “. 
both connec through different feedback “nd so 
that no ‘‘cut’’ at all in the ordinary sense is applied. 


The variation which ca 


to suit £3 post free if bought with amplifier. 


Selection of Radio Units E 
THE CLEVELAS ORGANTONE 


5 valve 3 waveband 
superhet covering 
and 





Long, um d 
Short waves — built 
to attain highest per- * 
formance of _  sensi- 
fidelity 
output—Osram minia- 
_ — Te loss 
On. 
meability. tuned I.P 
—full A.V.C.—v a 





negative 
gram, position on wave change 
a dae aan’ fine tone 


7X 7X 7 approx. scale 

ie x “43 approx. “Tested in difficult areas yy 
tional have — obtained. 

211/10/-, 7 eS s/i6/- deposit. Carr. etc., Pe. 


ANOTHER CLEVELAND CHASSIS 
THE ‘ TREMENDO’ 


The first Cleveland chassis was good, but this 
one is really superb. It has a Mie circuit 


with 6-watt output, fitted with o— 
and treble controls. It is really 
efficient R.F. circuit coupled to a high fidelity 

amplifier. The chassis size 


the sam 
Organtone, namely 12 X 7 X 7 with the 
< 4 multicoloured scale, and it is 











th xac ification as the Organ- 

oo i Pete Hr eM carriage and packing 
7/6. T.P. terms if required. 

WINDSOR oe 

5-VALVE valve A. o 

_superhet 

SUPERHET | we art 

long, 

medium 

and short 

wave, 

bands. It 

@® particu- 

fine clear 


extra 

long pointer travel. The 
latest type loctal — are 
B..J the chassis is complete and ready 
Chassis size 15 in. X 6 in. X 6 in. 

e £9/19/6, A. with 8-in. speaker. 
d insurance 10/-. H.P. terms if 

= cabinet for this chassis. 


GENUINE 
HALF-PRICE OFFER 
BEETHOVEN CHASSIS 


Extremely well built on 
chassis, size approx. 94 X 74 
first-class 


compo 

and tested, 110/240 volt A.C. mains " 
Three wave bands covering medium and two 
shorts. Complete with five Mullard valves, 
frequency changer, double diode a, pen- 
tode output and full wave rectifi * aah 
’ 


cash-with-order price this aeat 
e and insurance 7/6. 

This instrument combines the Mk. IIIU Truvox 
Tape Deck and the Cleveland Wide Band 

Amplifier with 
special 
speaker 
one of the finest ta 
recorder combinations 
available to-day. I 
will, of course, play 
pre-recorded tapes as 
well as make its 


own recordings of 
radio, music, meet- 
ep. 









3 


conversations. 


price 99 Gns. 





Carriage and insurance ee rae Purchase 
terms if requir 





ELECTRONIC PRECISION EQUIPMENT LTD. 


249 Kilburn oe | Road, xara. N 
152-153 Fleet Street CENT oA 


) 
.C.4, Phone: CENTRA 
42-46 Windmill Hill, Ruislip, Middlesex. Phooe RUISLI IP 
Finsbu N.4. Ph 


29 Stroud Green Road, 
Post orders should be marked “ Dept, 14” 


ry Pk., 


Carriage 
Pro rom on om on ot on om om i i Mt mt Mm tt tt tt iti nt ttt tt tT 


alf-da 
( 0. (H alf-da 


one: ARCHWAY 1049. (Hal 


to our Ruisli 
Toot Ment Mott 


oy Wed. | 
day Thurs.) 
pond rtment. 
ti] ae 


. oe 
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 DANSETTE SENIOR 








DANSETTE 
DIPLOMAT 


| 


MMmdiMitlddiit, 


DANSETTE AUTOMIX 


ALL THESE MODELS 
PLUS-A-GRAM TABLEZMODEL PLAY CLOSED WITH 
ANY SIZE RECORD 





DANSETTE 


ll ards 





fr QUALITY, WORKMANSHIP 


TONE, AMPLIFICATION and FINISH 


In case of difficulty write for name of nearest stockist. 


& A MARGO LIN LTD Telephone CLErkenwell 2133-7 
: . : Telegrams: PLUSAGRAM,{CENT, LONDON 









112-1146 OLD STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND Cables: PLUSAGRAM, London 
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3-SPEED GRAMOPHONE 


Only when you hear TRIXETTE can you appreciate to 
the full the present-day capabilities of the portable 
electric gramophone. 


TRIXETTES are designed by experts for experts and 
are constantly improved to coincide with every develop- 
ment in recording technique. They play every type of 


or without auto-change, for any voltage and for either 
A.C. or D.C. mains supply. 

In the non-automatic TRIXETTES, a single playing 
3-speed unit is fitted and while just as handsomely 
finished, they are even more compact in size. 

Truly outstanding among modern gramophones, the 
RECITAL Console is equally worthy of your attention. 








record and are available to suit all requirements—with Descriptive literature will gladly be sent on request. 


TWO OUTSTANDING MODELS 


MODEL A410. In a newly styled cabinet, smaller and more compact than 
earlier models, the A410 is available in several attractive colours. 

@ GARRARD record changer RCIIO. 

@ Latest GC2 crystal pick-up giving exceptionally level response. 

@ Elliptical speaker and adequate baffle area for quality reproduction. 
MODEL ASI!I. in a similar case, but fitted with new extended response 
amplifier with bass and treble tone controls to give outstanding reproduction, 
and including GARRARD RCIII changer with new ceramic pick-up. 





The Orixette ‘“‘PLAYDISC’? 


This most attractive model provides the solution for those who need a compact 

3-speed portable gramophone which, while only slightly more expensive than 

the cheapest, is at the same time just that much better and capable of giving 

lasting satisfaction. 

The really astonishing quality of reproduction is only equalled by the elegant 

compact design and finish. 

For operation on A.C. Mains, 200/250 volts, 

50 cycles. Can also be supplied for 

40 or 60 cycles and 100/110 volts. 

Note the following special features: 

@ Garrard 3-speed motor unit 

@ Spring mounting 

@ Newly-designed crystal pick-up 
(turnover ty 

@ Elliptical speaker, 6 in. by 4 in. 

Pickup retainer 

Adaptor for 45 r.p.m. 

@ Cream finish motor unit 

@ Dual voltage, if required 

@ Exceptionally small size and weight 


te gig 
nine es 


eee 











MODEL A4I0 
25 Gns. (Tax paid) 


MODEL ASII 
32 Gns. (Tax paid) 


Sees diien ces Gb. ces ceed. ence a ee ks ee in, ee el he Ge 


Details of all the TRIXETTE models from your Deaier, 
or write (stating mains supply) to the sole manufacturers 


The TRIX ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. 


Maple Place, Tottenham Court Road, London, W.| 
Telephone : MUSeum 5817 Grams : TRIXADIO, Wesdo, London 
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any little jingle has been subjected to a 
monstrous inflation. And yet sometimes the 
thing comes off, and I would put Mr. 
Kostelanetz’s new record at the top of a long 
list. Manhattan Serenade, from which the 
selection takes its title, once the prerogative of 
the Strand Corner House and the music that 
introduced the first B.B.C. Drama Festival, is 


so familiar in the original Whiteman record. 


that any deviation in scoring sounds wrong, 
but this is probably just as right as any other. 
It is a strange and fascinating work, and we 
ought now to have new records of Manhattan 
Moonlight and Manhattan Masquerade. Some of 
those early Whiteman specialities would make 
attractive EP’s. Kostelanetz’s remaining 
numbers are Blues in the Night, Stardust, St. Louis 
Blues, Sophisticated Lady, Mood Indigo, Stormy 
Weather and When day is done. That looks like 
a real winner, and you will not be let down 
(Col. 33SX1040). The old Ambrose When 
day is done, Browne, the famous trombone 
trio and all, is back on an EP with other 
favourites on Decca DFE6244, and his 

en can now be compared with Sid 
Phillips’ record last month since it is revived 
on DFE6243, along with Embassy Stomp and 
the classic Deep Henderson, a tune first recorded 
in the twenties and which Ambrose was to 
make his own. 

A real curio comes from Fred Waring in 
an LP. ‘“ Harmonizin’ the Old Songs” is 
mostly front parlour harmony appropriate to 
such numbers as Sweet Adeline and Meet me 
tonight in dreamland, but there are occasional 
interjections by the band to take some of the 
veneer off the old upright and which Granny 
will surely forgive (Bruns. LA8704). The 
other LP’s are of Al Jolson in a star-studded 
record with The Mills Brothers, Bing 
Crosby and The Andrews Sisters, including 
Billy Merson’s The Spaniard that blighted my life, 
and more particularly Js it true what they say 
about Dixie ? (Bruns. LA8705), Dickie 
Valentine, complete with bobby-sox whistles, 
but none the less giving passable impressions 
on one side of Al Jolson, Mario Lanza, Billy 
Daniels, Nat King Cole and Johnnie Ray 
(Decca LF1211), Stanley Black on LF1168 
playing music by Irving Berlin, taken from his 
previous LK4066, and Ernest Léardée and 
his West Indian Orchestra in what sounds 
like an authentic ‘‘ Carnival in Martinique ” 
(Felsted SDL8605). The Los 4 Mont-real 
(is what the label says) on Nixa LYP/162 
and Trio Veracruz in “‘ Chansons D’Amerique 
du Sud ”’, of which the first number by the 
first group should most certainly be heard, and 
an H.M.V. record called “‘ Cuban Carnival ”’ 
containing Ten Classics of Latin Rhythm by 
various bands, mostly well known to English 
collectors — good commercial (DLP1072). 
Topically, London International have brought 
out a Maurice Chevalier selection called 
** Rendezvous 4 Paris No. 1”. This contains 
one real gem about the misfortunes that befall 
one Monsieur Hibou (W91078). 

Now for a quick selection. Sammy Davies 
Junior dances delightfully in Smile, darn ya, 
smile, but not, oddly enough, in You are my 
lucky star (remember Eleanor Powell ?) on 
Capitol EP EAP555. Bing Crosby’s songs 
from “‘ A Country Girl ”’ include the charming 
The Land around us on Bruns. 05404*, Jimmy 
Durante makes a lot of noise, but is none the 
less Jimmy Durante in Little People (Bruns. 
05395*), Edith Adams and Rosalind Russell 
couple two songs from ‘“‘ Wonderful Town” 
for those who want an inexpensive selection by 
the original Broadway stars (Bruns. 05406*), 

May has an original Deep Purple and 
other good old tunes on Capitol EP EAP562, 
Vico Torriani comes to the rescue of those 
unable to afford last month’s LP with a couple 
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of songs on Decca F10498*, Louis Armstrong 
gives us a bit of: the old trumpet in Struttin’ 
‘with some barbecue, coupled, believe it or not, 
with Ko-Ko-Mo, one of seven current versions, 
on Bruns. 05400*. Johnny Maddox plays 
some good barrelhouse piano in a good rag 
record (London EP REP1020), Dolores 
Gray’s One is well presented on Bruns. 05407*, 
coupled with Rock Love, the best of five versions, 
Annisteen Allen is presumably coloured and 
undoubtedly has a personality in Fujiyama 
Mama, delightful title, on Capitol CL14264*, 
and Andy Griffith in a singing commercial of 
almost genius disects Ko-Ko-Mo and Make 
yourself comfortable with audience reaction on 
Capitol CL14263*. Al Lombardy’s Jn a 
Little Spanish town has a remarkable drum 
introduction on London HL8127*, Edmundo 
Ros continues to show everybody else how it 
should be done in a highly competitive field in 
Cherry Pink (Decca F10480*) and in a most 
polished EP collection with immaculate diction 
called “ Play, Play, Play’’ (DFE6208). 
Nelson Riddle couples an obvious Pendulum 
Song with a less obvious version of Frére Jacques 
called Brother John (Capitol CL14262*), 
Kitty Kallen sounds exactly what you would 
imagine from her name in two records, of 
which Bruns. 05394* can be recommended 
for a simple, fresh performance of Take every- 
thing but you which also has a nice trumpet solo. 
Admirers of Phil Harris might give Tex 
Williams a break for his Money on Bruns. 
05393*. This is an Ink Spot bass voice and a 
good song. There’s a pawnshop on the corner in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, as well as being the 
Llanfair, etc. of song titles introduces an EP 
by Guy Mitchell of songs associated with 
him accompanied by Mitch Miller, sometime 
cor anglais soloist in Jean Sibelius’ Swan 
(Col. SEG7581), Les -Compa de la 
Chanson include 7e crois en toi (Yes, I belicve) 
in their EP (Col. SEG7583), Ray Anthony 
is extremely fierce but plays a good trumpet 
in a selection including Jeepers Creepers on 
Capitol EP EAP563 and Pee Wee Hunt is 
as expected, but especially so in Please don’t 
talk about me when I’m gone, which has some 
delicious dancing, on EP EAP492. For those 
who missed them George Formby revives 
some songs, including Chinese Laundry Blues, 
on Decca EP DFE6144. The London 
Promenade Orchestra is dull but worthy in 
reviving some waltzes by Lincke (DFE6175), 
and Ronnie Munro does the same for 
Waldteufel on DFE6018, recommended for 
those who cannot run to the superb Constant 
Lambert LP, or who cannot take Toscanini’s 
Skaters. This selection includes the charming 
Trés Jolie, but we still await a recording of 
Bien Aimée, dedicated to King Edward VII, 
published in London, and the composer’s real 
start. ‘‘ Music, Martinis and Memories” on 
Capitol EP EAP509 is just what it says, but is 
saved from dying from inertia by Bobby 

*s trumpet, which has genuine style. 
Frank Weir is a specialised taste, but his EP 
called “The Happy Wanderer”’ (solo sax, 
choirs and all) should be popular (DFE6226) 
and Bernie Wayne gets by with two titles, 
xsa ksa and Waltz for Mayilyn on Vogue 
©72057*. Unchained Melody and The Medic 
Theme are tastefully served up by Les Baxter 
on Capitol CL14257*. Demise Lor brings in 
a typist for From nine to five, which she puts over 
well enough on Mercury MB3200, Eric 
Ww returns and is very welcome in 
Slow Joe on Polygon P1153 (a record that does 
not scream at you) and Harriott Evans 
bring back the days of popular duettists in a 
jolly song called Keep laughing in the sunshine on 
P1160. We all know Max Jaffa plays the 
violin very well, and this he does in the 
Romance from the Paganini film “‘ The Magic 
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Bow ’’; the tune comes from the first movement 
of the Op. 6 Concerto (Philips PB318). Doris 
Day has a bright Just one of those things (Col. 
DB3589/45-SCM5171), Percy Faith makes 
a good buy in coupling Under the bridges of Paris 
and Blue Mirage on Philips PB415, Felicia 
Sanders does not rise above a whisper (rare 
enough !) in Gershwin’s How long has this been 
going on? (PB416) and George Melachrino 
brings a 12-inch 78 (another rarity these days) 
of a selection from the film “ Deep in my 
heart”? (H.M.V. C4267). Definitely a curio 
is H.M.V. B1o851 on which Juan Garcia 
Esquivel and his Sonorama Orchestra 
play Nocturnal and Amor. Maybe this is the 
aural counterpart of Cinerama. Hear it by 
all means. Henri René has a jolly piece called 
The Water Tumblers Tune, which rattles along 
amiably with the aid of girl singers on H.M.V. 
B10850, and he also provides the accompani- 
ment to another terrific record by 
Kitt. This is The Heel. It has a wickedly 
brilliant lyric, and those words are chosen as 
carefully as the author’s (H.M.V. B10854). 
Alma who once had the chance of 
playing in “‘ Twinkle ”’ as a very young Rose- 
bud, has a Tweedle Dee that is more restrained 
than most and none the worse for that on 
H.M.V. B10848/45-7Mgor1. There are two 
records from Rosemary Clooney that deserve 
attention. Philips PB419 brings songs from 
‘““Deep ‘in my heart” with Jose Ferrer. 
Marry the man (“‘ with my slippers on in my 
chiffon ’’), which presumably she does, for the 
backing is Mr. and Mrs. Then on PB428 is 
Brahms’ Lullaby with an innocuous lyric called 
Close your eyes and a delightful song called 
Where will the dimple be? Vic Lewis’ titles 
always look interesting, and the resulting 
records are indeed not without interest, even if 
they may not always click. Slowly but surely is 
mostly vocal and very slow indeed, while in 
Cherry Ripe the poor little tune gets a proper 
pasting (Philips PB414). More harpsichord 
from Bernie Leighton in Percy Faith’s 
record of Rainfall, which turns out to be little 
more than a shower on PB408. Lee 
Lawrence’s Give me your word and Beyond the 
stars on Col. DB3593/45-SCM5175 are very 
well sung, The Sauter-Finegan Orchestra 
play What is this thing called love? as you've 
never heard it before or likely to again on 
H.M.V. B10856, and The Bernie Knee 
Quartet will entertain in a couple of calypso 
numbers—Scrape off de bark and Chocolate 
whiskey and vanilla gin, which has a wonderful 
and unusual rhythmic pattern (H.M.V. 
B10855/45-7M306). Marie Benson _ con- 
tributes a piece of honky-tonk in Our old pi-anna 
on Philips PB43:1 and Max Miller is senti- 
mental and not much more in Something money 
can’t buy and London belongs to me on. PB441. 
That is, of course, the merest selection from 
what may reasonably be called Les millions 
d’ Harlequin, but before signing off mention 
must be made of three Columbia records. 
“Trim Your Figure with Eileen Fowler” 
(FB3738/40) contains such instructions as 
“Stretch and Swing for Midriff, Waist and 
Tummy to the tune of Tea for Two”. We 
never had this for Army P.T. A pity! These 
records are each accompanied by a leaflet, 
and Miss Fowler at moments sounds as if she 
was going to declaim Miss Sitwell’s “‘ Facade ”’ 
This is really extremely well done, as 
the Columbines of the house can testify, and 
it is one way of hearing some favourite tunes. 
Another way is by listening to Jimmy Shand 
on Parlo. F3500 playing Victory Waltz with 
Dasy Bell and We parted on the shore among 
others. For Northumbrians there is Jack 
Armstrong in a Reel and a Hornpipe on 
F3499. So on this May Day let the feet fly 
as fast as the ribbons from the maypole. 
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Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON and OLIVER KING 


*xDave Brubeck Quartet 
“‘ Jazz At Pacific College ”’ 


****Ill Never Smile Again (Lowe); Laura 


(Mercer) ; Lullaby In Levit’ (Young) ; 
ts); All 
All (a). 


For All We Know (Lewis, 
The Things You Are (Kern). 
(Am. Fantasy F1504, F1505). 
(Vogue LP LDE114—27s. wi 
“ Brubeck At Storyville: ‘ee 
**** On The Alamo (Kahn, Jones) (6) ; Don’t 
Worry ’Bout Me (Koehler) (6); Here 
Lies Love (Robin, Rainger) (c); Gone 
With The Wind (Magidson, Wrubel) 
; When You're } 


(Brubeck, Desmond) (c). 
(12-in. Philips BBL7018—92s. 44d.) 

(a (Am, Fantasy. No individual master numbers 
available)—Bru no) ; Paul Desmond (alto) ; 
Ron bass); Joe Dodge (drs). 1954, at a 
Pacific College Caliternia, Concert 

(6) (Am. Columbia. * Individual master numbers 
Sak Cohen e personnel. 1954, at the Storyville 


b, California. 
mnel, except Bob Bates 


“ (do., do. )—Same perso 
— replaces Crotty. 1954, at the Boston Club, 


ifornia, during a station WHDH broadcast. 

Dave Brubeck last appeared in this column in 
September, 1954, but that does not mean we 
have had no records by him in the meanwhile. 
Indeed there have been quite a few ; but almost 
before each arrived news came ’ along that 
another was on the way, and the need to con- 
serve space (always insufficient to deal with the 
deluge of records we now get each month) by 
saving up each arrival until the promised 
follow up came to hand rapidly resulted in an 
accumulation so large that it became impossible 
to review it at all. 

But such a state of affairs could not go on for 
ever ; so, with apologies to readers and Mr. 
Brubeck for the fact that many of his records 
will never now enjoy the publicity of these pages, 
I mention this month his two latest releases to be 
issued here. 

Again I immediately find myself beset with 
the space problem ; for Brubeck is such an 
individual artist, such a mass of enterprise and 
ideas that are at timés near to genius, but still 
don’t always quite come off, that it requires 
almost a book to deal with him adequately. 

Also he is (like so many modernists) an 
acquired taste. When he first heard him, my 
colleague on the “ Melody Maker”, Tony 
Brown, a usually enlightened critic, wrote an 
article on him, the first of which can be summed 
up in a line from it: “ Brubeck has nothing to 
say for himself, and what he says isn’t jazz ”’. 
Then there was Steve Race. One of the most 
clear-thinking and intellectual of all who have 
ever attempted jazz criticism, he announced 
Mr. Brubeck as “ bags of ballyhoo, little 
technique ”’ ; but little more than three years 
later, to be precise in the ‘“‘ Melody Maker ”’ 
for March 12th last, in one of the most insighted, 
understanding and brilliant appraisals of a 
modern jazz artist that has ever appeared in 
print, Race took back all he had previously said 
by stating for astart:“‘. . . after three years of 
intermittent listening to his records and a 
concentrated week with his two new LPs 
(Vogue LDE114 and Philips BBL7018 . . . I 
am sold on Dave Brubeck ’”’, and continuing 


with what amounted to an unrestrained rave 
about the worthy Dave. 

To those who have yet to make up their minds 
on Brubeck in general and these records in 
particular, I can do no better than advise them 
to read Race’s article. E.J. 


*Clifford Brown Sextet 
****Cherokee (Noble); Easy Living (Robin, 
inger) ; Wail Bait (Jones); Minor 
Mood (Brown) ; Hymn Of The Orient 
(Gryce) ; Brownie Eyes (Jones). (Am. 
Blue Note BLP5032-A, -B) 
(Vogue LP LDE121—27s. 4}d.) 

Am. Blue Note, individual master numbers untraced) 
—Brown Vee is Gigi Gryce (alto, fl met Charles 
Rouse (nr) ohn Lewis (pno) ; red eath (bass); 
Art Blakey (drs). Summer, 1953. U.S 


*Clifford Brown Sextet/Octet 

****Conception (Gryce) (a); All The Things 
You Are (Kern) (a) ; All Weird (Gryce) 
b 


). 
(Vogue EP EPV1041—133.) 

(a) (French Vogue, individual master numbers 
anes’ Geet spt) i - Gryce (alto); Henri 
Renaud (pno); uriey (gtr); 
— (bass) ; ‘ Fay Mt Viale (drs). 29/9/1953. 

(b) (do., do.)—Brown (¢pt) ; Anthony 


Gryce, 
Ortega (altos); William Boucaya ae): James 
Cleveland (tmb); Marcel 


); cey Jones (pno) ; 

Dutrieux (bass); Viale (drs). 11/10/1953. 'Paris. 

¢ This personnel differs from that on the sleeve, but 
may be taken as correct. 

The LP was recorded just prior to Brown’s 
European trip with the Lionel Hampton band. 

It marks him, to my mind, as one of the most 
exciting trumpet discoveries in the modern idiom 
since the untimely death a Fats Navarro 
robbed us of that tragic 

Cherokee is the least iin a track, the tempo 
being a little too fast for Brown to develop any 
really coherent solo. Easy Living and Brownie 
Eyes are, however, delightful vehicles for his 
warm-toned improvisations, and his fluency and 
wealth of ideas are impressive. Gigi Gryce plays 
flute in both these items. He is heard on alto on 
the other, all of which are notable for good solos. 
The Quincy Jones score Wail Bait is a free- 
swinging number with excellent Brown and 
Gryce, while the latter’s Hymn Of The Orient 
shows what a superb drummer Art Blakey can 





ABBREVIATIONS 


Acc .. accompaniment pno .. piano 

alto .. alto saxophone tiny .. tenor saxophone 
arr .. arranger tpt .. trumpet 

bar .. baritonesaxophone tmb .. trombone 

bass .. string-bass Trad .. traditional 

bjo .. banjo V -. vocal] refrain 

C  .. coloured artiste(s) vid . vibraphone 

cli .. clarinet voc .. vocalist 

drs .. drums uln . Violin 

gir .. guitar xyl . xylophone 


te indicates microgroove record. 334 LPs and 45 EPs 
re distinguished by the letters LP before the catalogue 
number for the former, EP for the latter. 


Asterisks (maximum five) indicate mainly the re- 
viewers’: opinion of each record as com with all 
others mentioned, but take into account also how a per- 
formance compares with the general standard achieved 
by the artiste(s) in previously released recordings. 


When known, the date and place of recording, and if 
considered necessary also nationality or race of nn ales 
are given following the master number of personnel 


1—Not received at time of closing for press. 


May, 1955 


be. Indeed the whole disc is a testament to the 
merits of the young New York-based coloured 
musicians. 

The EP was recorded in specie All Weird, 
after a shaky start, goes on to feature two good 
choruses from Gryce on alto and three fine 
choruses from Brown. The other two tracks also 
have excellent Gryce and Brown work.E.J. 


| %Bob Crosby’s Bob Cats 


*** Fazz Me Blues (Delaney) (l) ; Slow Mood 
(Miller) (d); Do You Ever Think Of 
Me? (Burtnett) (j); The Big Noise 
From Winnetka (Haggart, Bauduc) (A) ; 
Big Foot Jump (Zurke) (e¢) ; March O 
The Bob Cats (Bob Cats) (c); Fidgety 
Feet (La Rocca, Shields) (a) ; Can’t We 
Be Friends ? (Swift, ss (6); All By 
Myself (Berlin) (V by Marion Mann 
; Hear You Talking {Robin 
Bauduc) (g); Mournin’ Blues (Robin- 
son, Sbarbarro) (#) ; The Big Crash 
From China (Bauduc) (f). 
(12-in. Brunswick LP LAT8050—34s. 8d.) 
a. (Am. Decca ct Baal (b) (do. DLA1065A)— 
Matty Matlock (cit) e _ (nr); Yank 
tare yaa 
( ton Bob 
ggart (bass); Ray nied (drs). 13/11/1987. 
a yvdo. ¢ 63423A)— Personnel as for (a), except Haig 
Stephens (bass) replaces Haggart?. 14/8/1988. New 
(ad) ame 63425A), (e) — 68426A), (f) (do. Spee A) 
Personnel as for (a), rane gS ae (cit) replaces 
(g) 91516 é)— Miller 


“oe ie 1938. New Y 
lime) ; Zurke (pno); 
Besant “Clrs). 14 


nage, 

(4) (do. C91518)— ‘- Son, whistling) ; ; Bauduc 

(drs). agers Ora 
(4) (do 64991A) Pate (clt); Miller (tnmr); Billy 

Butterfield (tpt); Smith (tmb); Zurke (pno); 
Lamare 7) 3 22 - Bauduc (drs). 

6/2/1939. 


(7) (do. 67172A), (k) (do. Shs (1) (do. 67175A)— 
Personnel as for (+), except Jess Stacy (pno) replaces 
Zurke. 6/2/1940. New York. 
This personnel differs from that given on the sleeve, 
be taken as correct. 

NOTE: (a), (0), c) and (e) available also on EP 
Brunswick OE a), (hk), (7) and (1) on do, OE 9028 ; 
(f), (g), (#) amd (k) on do. OE9030. 

revious issues (all still available): (a) Decca Neg 
with Prag) & (c) do. F6790, with hia hy Sorry eg 
(2) do. F6874, with Palesteena ; ) do. F7151 
ezedel; . ff f ) do. Ky, with Five 


+ 
but ma 


Sins Blues ira 

003, with Call Me A Taxi; (h) do. 7006, with Honk 
Tonk Train Blues; (i) do. 

(j) Brunswick 04310, with Till We Med Sous. ie (ki 
Decca F7597, with S pain ; ; (1) do. F7506, with Washing- 
ton And Lee Swing. 

Listening to these old friends again makes me 
realise how much we owe to the Bobcats for 
diligently playing old-time numbers in (at least 
something like) the original style for which they 
were best suited, at a time when everyone was 
big-band-commercial-swing crazy. 

Of course, they are not all of equal merit. I 
would not award the same star rating to 
Bauduc’s exhibitionism in Big Noise and Big 
Crash as 1 would to Fidgety Feet, Jazz Me Blues 
or Mournin’ Blues, which are very pleasant and 
relaxed. But as a welcome collection of a wide 
selection of the Bobcats’ records, chosen as 
representing something of everything they did, 
this record wins my heartiest approval. It is not 
for absolute purists, but if (like your critic) you 
like jazz you can enjoy without wondering too 
much about the social and psychological 
implications behind it, you should find as much 
pleasure on the whole as I did. O.K. 


Deuchar Quartet 
One Of Those Things (Porter) 
(Esquire 638-4) 
*** Why Do I Love You? (Kern) (do. 635-3) 
“gt 10-433—6s. 114d.) 


- Se ee ey 


pDevchar Tony Ph ineay te (drs). ny 12h fees. London a 


These come from the same session as 5a fine 
The Things We Did Last Summer (Esquire 10-423). 
Although Deuchar fails to reach his top form on 


y 
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_ either, he turns out a quite impressive perform- 
' ance on Why Do I Love You, in which his 
_ excellent tone and flowing ideas undoubtedly 
_ place him in the first rank of European trumpet 
_ stylists. The reverse is not quite so good, but 
_ does afford the chance of hearing Alan Clare in 
- one of his most interesting solos. E. J. 


_%*Johnny Dodds Washboard Band and 
Triot 
| *****Blue Washboard Stomp (g); Blue Clarinet 
Stomp (No. 1) (a) ; Blue Piano Stomp (c) ; 
Weary City Stomp (e) ; Bull Fiddle Blues 
(f); Blue pte Stomp (No. 2) (6); 
Indigo Stomp (h) ; Bucktown Stomp (d). 
(All Dodds). (Am. Victor E3-LL-7018, 
-7019) 
(H.M.V. LP DLP1073—24s. 6d.) 
' (a) (Am. Victor 46055), (d) (do., 
' take), ) (do. 46056)—Dodds (cit il Armstrong 
(pno); Bill Johnson (bass). 5/7/1928. Chicago. 


- (da) (do. 40068), Ay (do. 46064), (f) (do. 46065), (g) 
_ (do. 46066)— ds (cit); Natty Domini 


do.—alternative 


minique (cornet) ; 
; Lil Armstrong or possibly 
der ); Bill Johnson (bass); 
Baby Dodds (drs, was ra). 6/7/1928. Chicago. 
(A) (do. 48869)—Personnel as for (a). 7/2/1929. 


: + The labels state only Dodds Washboard Band, but 
(a), (b), (c) and (%) are by Dodd’s Trio (which does not 
’ include any washboard), and were originally issued as 


_ such in America. 


This disc presents the legendary Johnny 
_ Dodds at his greatest, well-recorded with the 
_ type of band that gave him a chance to demon- 
_ strate his sensitive feeling for the true jazz 
_ idiom. Few more beautiful records than Weary 
_ City can exist in the name of jazz. The sorrowful 
_ opening and closing chords stamp the meaning 
- of blues into the outwardly gay fabric of the rest 
_ of the piece. The solo work of Dominique is 
_ occasionally rather hard to take, and Dutrey 
makes a rather unfortunate mistake at the 
beginning of Bull Fiddle Blues ; but the rest of 


| what they do in support of Dodds is such that 


these slight faults can be easily overlooked. The 
solid, hard-hitting rhythm section, dominated 
B by the tremendous bass work of veteran Bill 
_ Johnson, leaves nothing to be desired. Truly a 
| jazz masterpiece. 

Of the trio sides, Lil Armstrong’s classical 
training shows in the opening phrases of both 
versions of Blue Clarinet Stomp, which are based 
on the Ridi, Pagliaccio motif from Vesti la giubba 
in I Pagliacci. These, and the other trio sides, 
' are perfect examples of personal, musicianly 
_ jazz without a trace of any sort of —" 


leaning. 


*Duke on and his Orchestra 

****Black, Brown and Beige : Work Song 
(a) ; Come Sunday (b) ; The Blues (V by 
Joya Sherrill) (c) ; Three Dances—West 
Indian Dance, Emancipation Celebration, 
Sugar Hill Penthouse (d). (Ellington) 

***Perfume Suite : Strange Feeling (Elling- 
ton, Strayhorn) (V by Al Hibbler) (e) ; 
Balcony Serenade (f) ; Dancers In Love 
(h) ; Coloratura (g). (Ellington) 
(H.M.V. LP DLP1070—24s. 6d.) 
(a) (Am. Victor D4-VC-560), () (¢ (do. Jotmoy’ Hodace 
pno); Jimmy Hamilton 

ato, sop) ; Oito Hardwick ake’ bar “ane 

. ine) Hiary bar, alto, cit); W. 

' gon, ordan elton 

' Nance (tpt, vin); La 

| JoeN Lage Ad Fred 

| (bass); Sonny Greer (dr 

c) (do. 


emphill 
Brown, 
(gir); Junio 
y G - 11/12/1944. New York. 
| -562), red) (do. -563)—Same personnel 
- 12/12/1944. New York. 


(e) (do. D5-VB- ae (f) (do. -507)—Same personnel 


N 
“BS ‘god) Goma nnel. 30/7/1945. New York. 
ton (pno); Raglin (bass). 


sotto oy Pang 
New York. 
us issues : (a) and (b) on 12 in. H.M.V. C3504; 


(ec) and id) do. C3505 

y described as “A Saga of the 
Negro in pM ”, the “ Black, Brown and 
Beige Suite ”’ is one of the various extended 
sts Duke Ellington wrote mostly for his 


The GRAMOPHONE 


concert dates. First performed at his first 
concert at the New York 1 Town Hall on January 
23rd, 1943, it consists of four movements, each 
more or less adequately described by its title. 
It was fully dealt with in THE GRAMOPHONE for 
August, 1946, when these same recordings of it 
were issued on two 12 in. H.M.V. 78 r.p.m. 
records (see foregoing discographical details) 
and as its story is fully explained in the sleeve 
note (written by yours truly) I must ask you 
to be content here with no further comment 
than that it is Duke Ellington in one of his most 
ambitiously and intriguingly descriptive moods, 
more than adequately interpreted by his 
unique orchestra. 

Perfume Suite (issued here for the first time) is 
another Ellington concert work, but in rather 
lighter vein. Its various movements are intended 
to reflect the character a woman might assume 
under the influence of various perfumes which 
are believed originally to have inspired the 
movements. Despite its less consequent nature, 
it has much of Duke’s originality and a con- 
siderable amount of his charm, and if the 
performance is not the Ellington orchestra’s 
greatest, it is at least worthy of it. E. J. 


* Walter *‘ Gil” Fuller and his Orchestra 
*** The Scene Changes (Fuller) (c) ; Mean To 
Me (Turk, Ahlert) (V by Milt Jackson) 
(a) ; Tropicana (Wayne) (d); Blues To 
A Debutante (Fuller) (6). (All arr. 
Fuller). 
(Vogue EP EPV1052—13s.) 
(a) (Am. Liscovery D172), (b) (do. D173-3), ©) Bac 
bi74), (a) (go. 175 i er (leader); Sahib 


We ry) Jimmy Heath (altos) ; Pritchard 
yet ct y Mitchell (tnrs) ; Cecil Payne 
(Cay) Dave Burns, Mustapha Daleel, Bill Massey, 

ul Salaam (ipts); Charlie Johnson, Haleen 


Rashid, Candy Ross, Rip Tarrant (tmbs); Milt 
Jacks (bass 


on (pno, vib); Percy Heath ); Abdaij 
Ibn B (Art Blakey) (drs). 11/7/1949. U.S.A. 

Note: Round about the time these records were 
made, a number of American prominent negro modern 
jazz musicians were embracing the Moslem faith. This 
accounts for the Moslem names, the original names of the 
bearers of which are given where they have been identified. 

Walter “‘ Gil’”’ Fuller should be familiar to 
most readers of this column as the composer (or 
part composer) and arranger of such mid-1940’s 
Dizzy Gillespie bop specialities as Things To 
Come (Parlophone R3051), Oop Bop sh Bam 
(R3069), Ool-Ya-Ko (H.M.V. Bg770) and 
Swedish Suite (Bo806). 

At the time the items on this Vogue EP were 
recorded Fuller had only just formed his own 
orchestra, and the roughness and lack of 
relaxation to be expected in a new group is 
noticeably evident, especially in the ensemble 
passages. Still the disc has its interesting aspects, 
and not only in Fuller’s treatments of the 
numbers. Milt Jackson not only plays (for, 
unless my memory is at fault, the first time on 
any record issued here) piano as well as his 
more usual vibraphone, but in Mean To Me 
also sings—not exactly as an Eckstine or a 
Crosby, but at least with the style that comes 
from being a modern jazz instrumentalist. 

There are also some acceptable soloists to be 
heard—a nice trombone in Scene Changes (which 
gets its name from the fact that it moves from 
fast to slow tempo and then back again to fast) ; 
Jackson’s vibraphone in Mean ; and trombonist 
Candy Ross and trumpet ‘Bill Massey in 
Tropicana, which carries out its name at any 
rate in its ingratiating Latin-American type of 
tune and rhythm. 

Less pleasant to many will be Billy Mitchell's 
rasping tenor tone in Blues, but after the rather 
over-ambitious exploitation of the blues by the 
band he shows that he is not without a feeling 
for this basis of all jazz. 


And whatever there may be to be said against 
the ensemble as a whole, the sax team is+good, 


especially in Tropicana. 
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*Benny Goodman Orchestra, Trio, 

Quartet 

** Jazz Concert No. 2—1937-1938 ” 

****Orchestra: Let’s Dance (Baldridge, 
Stone, Bonine) ; Ridin’ High (Porter) ; 
Peckin’ (Ellington, James, Pollack) ; 
Sunny Disbosish (Gershwin) ; St. Louis 
Blues (Handy); Clarinet Marmalade 
(Shields, Ragas) ; Stardust (Car- 
michael) ; Josephine (Kahn) ; Someday, 
Sweetheart (J. and B. Spikes) ; Caravan 
(Tizol, Ellington) ; Goodbye (Jenkins). 

Quartet : Vibraphone Blues (Hampton) 
(V by Lionel Hampton); Sheik Of 
Araby (Smith, Wheeler, Snyder) ; 
Benny Sent Me (Goodman) ; ; Everybody 
Loves My Baby (S. Williams) ; Killer 
Diller (Goodman). 

Trio: Nice Work If You Can Get It 
(Gershwin); Time On My Hands 
(Gordon, Adamson). 

(12-in. Philips LP BBL7009—32s. 44d.) 


****Orchestra: Sugar Foot Stomp (Oliver, 
Armstrong) ; Always (Berlin) ; Down 
South Camp Meetin’ (Henderson) ; Some- 
times I’m Happy (Youmans) ; Roll ’Em 
(Mary L. Williams) ; King Porter Stomp 
(Morton) ; Minnie The Moocher’s Wed- 
ding Day (Arlen); You Turned The 
Tables On Me (Alter, Mitchell) (V by 
Helen Ward) ; Darktown Strutters’ Ball 
(Brooks) ; Bugle Call Rag (Pettis, 
Meyers, Schoebel). 

Quartet: Moonglow (Hudson); I’m A 
Ding Dong Daddy (Baxter) ; I Hadn’t 
Anyone Till You (Noble) (V by Martha 
Tilton) Shine (Dabney, Mack, 
Brown) ; Runnin’ Wild (Grey, Wood, 
Gibbs) ; My Gal Sal (Dresser). 

Trio: Sweet Leilani (Qwens) ; Have You 

Met Miss Jones ? (Rodgers). 
(12-in. Philips LP BBL7010—32s. 44d.) 
(Am. Columbia, no individual master numbers avail- 
able)—Orchestra : an (cit); George Koenig, 


Vido Musso, Arthur Rollini, Babe ros » Hymie 
Schertzer (reeds); Zigg igey Elman, Ch "Griffin, 
Harry James (tpts) ; Ballard, Vernon Brown, 
Murray McEachern (imbs); Jess Stacy (pno); 
Allan — 4 Aap Harry Goodman (bass) ; Gene 

; Teddy Wilson 
(pno) ; 


rio, plus 
Lionel Hampton (vib). Roaniiee from various 


Goodman broadcasts, 1937/1938. U.S.A 

Taken all round, these two LPs allie about 
the best dish of Goodman I have heard. It is 
not merely that at the time Goodman was at 
his height as thé King of Swing. The recordings 
are all of Goodman _ broadcasts at which 
audiences were present, and the band (not to 
mention also the small groups) played with a 
spirit that it seldom seemed to achieve in an 
audienceless gramophone studio. 

It is obviously impossible to deal with each 


‘item individually in the space at my disposal, 


but here are a couple of sidelights on them that 
may interest you. The first is that some of the 
Trio and Quartet. contributions (e.g. Vibraphone 
Blues, Benny Sent Me, Killer Diller) were on-the- 
spot improvisations, and were only later titled 
for purposes of identification. The second is 
that only when some while later Goodman 
heard these records of the numbers could he be 
convinced that he had ever condescended to 
play such tunes. as Sweet Leilani and Have You 
Met Miss Jones ? E.J. 


*Benny Goodman and his Orchestra (EP) 
#88 King Porter Stomp (Morton) (d); Mean 
To Me (Turk, Ahlert) (a); Stardust 
(Carmichael) (5); Wrappin’ It Up 
(Henderson) (c). 
(Columbia SEG7574—9s. 34d.) 


(a) ne. Columbia C045671)—Goodman : 
rtie D er, Peanuts Hucko, Al Klink, Abraham 
° wale Schertzer (saxes) ; Billy Butter- 
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#Dave Brubeck rtet 
lame At Pacific College 
Vewer Smile Again (Lowe Laura 
Mercer Lullaby In Riythm (Young 
Por All We Anew (Lewis, Coots); Al 
The Things You Arve (Ren). All (a 
Am. Pantasy Fi 904, a 1909 
Vogue LP LDEit4 ene. 


“ Brubeck At Storyville: 104 
***° On The Alame (Kahn, Jones) 
Worry ‘Bout Me (Koehler) (5) ; 
Lies Lowe (Robin, Rainger) («) ; 
Wrubel) 


With The Wind ( Magidson, 
c) VW hen ing = ( Pisher, 
Goodwin, Shay) («); Back Bay Blue 
(Brubeck, Desmond) (¢). 

(ta-m. Philips BBL.70:18-—q2s. 44d.) 


‘@) (Am. Pantes No individual master numbers 
available) —Brebeck f Desmond alto 


F ); 
Ponts rorty (bass); Soe, Dodge — ees 

(6) (Am. Columbia. Individual master numbers 
untraced)—Same personnel. 1064, at the Storyville 

Club, California. 

(e) (do., do.)—Same personnel, except Bob Bates 
bass) replaces Crotty. 1064, at the Boston Club, 

alifornia, during a station WHDH broadcast. 

Dave Brubeck last appeared in this column in 
September, 1954, but that does not mean we 
have had no records by him in the meanwhile. 
Indeed there have been quite a few ; but almost 
before each arrived news came along that 
another was on the way, and the need to con- 
serve space (always insufficient to deal with the 
deluge of records we now get each month) by 
saving up each arrival until the promised 

follow up came to hand rapidly resulted in an 
accumulation so large that it became impossible 
to review it at all. 

But such a state of affairs could not go on for 
ever ; so, with apologies to readers and Mr. 
Brubeck for the fact that many of his records 
will never now enjoy the publicity of these pages, 
I mention this month his two latest releases to be 
issued here. 

Again I immediately find myself beset with 
the space problem ; for Brubeck is such an 
individual artist, such a mass of enterprise and 
ideas that are at times near to genius, but still 
don’t always quite come off, that it requires 
almost a book to deal with him adequately. 

Also he is (like so many modernists) an 
acquired taste. When he first heard him, my 

colleague on the “‘ Melody Maker’’, Tony 
Brown, a usually enlightened critic, wrote an 
article on him, the first of which can be summed 
up in a line from it: ‘‘ Brubeck has nothing to 
say for himself, and what he says isn’t jazz’”’. 
Then there was Steve Race. One of the most 
clear-thinking and intellectual of all who have 
ever attempted jazz criticism, he announced 
Mr. Brubeck as “ bags of ballyhoo, little 
technique ”’ ; but little more than three years 
later, to be precise in the ‘“‘ Melody Maker ”’ 
for March 12th last, in one of the most insighted, 
understanding and_ brilliant appraisals of a 
modern jazz artist that has ever appeared in 
print, Race took back all he had previously said 
by stating for astart:“‘. . . after three years of 
intermittent listening to his records and a 
concentrated week with his two new LPs 
(Vogue LDE114 and Philips BBL7018 . . . I 
‘am sold on Dave Brubeck ’’, and continuing 


eeee i 


Den't 
Here 
(ome 


with what amounted to an unrestrained rave 
about the worthy Dave 

To those who have vet to make up thetr mance 
on Brubeck in general and these records in 
particular, | can do no better than advise them 


i read Races article 


«Cifferd Brown Sextet 
**°*( heehee (Noble); Has Living (Robin, 
Ranger Weil Bait (jones); Miner 
Veed Brown Hymn Of The Orient 
Cirvee) : Arownie | ones). (Am. 
Blue Note BLPsoge-. 
Vogue LP LDEt a: 4% 44d.) 


io Bivue Note, individual master numbers untraced) 


i Gryce (alte, Paden the Chartes 
Line? (pmo) ; th (bass); 
Art Blakey (drs), Summer, 1963 Use S.A. 


*xClifford Brown Sextet Octet 
**** Conception (Gryce) (a); All The Things 
You Are (Kern) (a) ; All Weird (Gryce) 


(bd). 
(Vogue EP EPV1041—1 3.) 


(a) (French Vogue, individual master numbers 
untraced)—Brown (fpf); Gigi Gryce (alto); Henri 
Renaud (pno); immy riey (gtr); Pierre 
Michelot (bass); Jean-Louis Viale (drs). 29/0/1953. 


Paris. 

(6) (do., do.)—-Brown (tpt); Gryce, 
Ortega (altos); William Boucaya (bar); James 
Cleveland (imb); Quincey Jones (pno); Marcel 
Dutrieux (bass); Viale (drs). 11/10/1953. Paris. 

¢ This personnel differs from that on the sleeve, but 
may be taken as correct. 


Anthony 


The LP was recorded just prior to Brown’s 
European trip with the Lionel Hampton band. 

It marks him, to my mind, as one of the most 
exciting trumpet discoveries in the modern idiom 
since the untimely death of Fats Navarro 
robbed us of that tragic figure. 

Cherokee is the least successful track, the tempo 
being a little too fast for Brown to develop any 
really coherent solo. Easy Living and Brownie 
Eyes are, however, delightful vehicles for his 
warm-toned improvisations, and his fluency and 
wealth of ideas are impressive. Gigi Gryce plays 
flute in both these items. He is heard on alto on 
the other, all of which are notable for good solos. 
The Quincy Jones score Wail Bait is a free- 
swinging number with excellent Brown and 
Gryce, while the latter’s Hymn Of The Orient 
shows what a superb drummer Art Blakey can 





ABBREVIATIONS 


Acc .. accompaniment pno 
alto .. alto saxophone tnr 
arr .. arranger tpt 
bar .. baritonesaxophone tmb .. trombone 
bass .. string-bass Trad .. traditional 
bjo .. banjo . vocal refrain 
C .. coloured artiste(s) vib .. vibraphone 
clit .. clarinet voc .. vocalist 

drs .. drums uln - Violin 

gtr .. guitar xyl xylophone 


% indicates microgroove record. 334 LPs and 45 EPs 
re distinguished by the letters LP before the catalogue 
number for the former, EP for the latter. 


Asterisks (maximum five) indicate mainly the re- 
viewers’ opinion of each record as compared with all 
others mentioned, but take into account also how a per- 
formance compares with the general standard achieved 
by the artiste(s) in previously released recordings. 


When known, the date and place of recording, and if 
considered necessary also nationality or race of artiste(s), 
are given following the master number of personnel. 


1—Not received at time of closing for press. 


-. piano 
. tenor saxophone 
. trumpet 


May, 1955 


be. Indeed the whole disc is a testament to the 
merits of the young New York-based coloured 
musicians. 

The EP wae recorded in Parie All Weird, 
after a shaky start, goes on to feature two good 
choruses from Gryce on alto and three fine 
choruses from Brown. The other two tracks also 
have excellent Gryce and Brown work.E. J. 


* Bob s Bob Cats 

*** Jace Me Blues (Del }(); Slew Mod 
Miller) (¢); De You Brew Think Of 
Me? (Burtmett) (j); The Big Now 
From Winnetka (Haggart, Bauduc) (A) ; 
Big Foot Jump (Zurke) (¢); March OF 
The Bob Cats ob Oats) (ce); Fide 
Feet (La Rocea, Shields) (a) ; Can't 


Be Friends ? bye ge y ames) (); os tana 


Myself (Berlin) ( 
(kA); | Hear i " velhing baller 
Rauduc) (¢); Mournin’ Blues (Robin- 
son, Sbarbarro) (i) ; The Big Crash 
From China (Bauduc) ( 

(12-in. Brunswick LP LA Jono —94s. Bd.) 
ia) (Am. Deeea DLALOOBA), (6) (do. A tees 

Matty Matlock (ci) Eddie Miller (nr); Yank 

Lawson Warren Smith (tomb ) ; “Bee Zurke 


; - Lamare 
ra (bass) ; nat bouder (drs). rd isnes? 
Hollywood. 


ie} (do. 63423A)— Personnel as for (4), except 
St (bass) replaces Haggart?. 14/8/1 


do.68427A )— 
(f) ( cols} at ne 


York. 

(4) (do. 63425A), (¢) (do. 68426A 
Personnel as for (a), except Irving 
Matlock. 14/3/1938. New York. 

(g) (do. CO1616)—Miller (tmr); Zurke (pno); 
Bauduc (drs). 14/10/1938. Chicago. 

egart (bass, whistling); Bauduc 


hicag 
64991A)—Fazola (clt) ; . Miller (tnr) ; 7 Billy 
(tpt); Smith (tmb); Zurke (pno); 
Lama (gtr) ; Haggart F moe Bauduc Maney 
6/2/1989. New York. 

(7) (do. 67172A), (k) (do. yah SE (Z) (do. erireh = 
Personnel as for (+), except Jess Stacy (pmo) replaces 
Zurke. 6/2/1940. New York. 

+ This personnel differs a that given on the sleeve, 
but may be taken as correc 

NOTE: (a), 0), (c) aoa (e) available also on EP 
Brunswick OE9029 ; (d), oe and (1) on do. OE9028 ; 


, (¢) and ri on do 
UV}, ood, (all still eveilsble) : (a) Decca F6704, 


with ee: ; (c) do. F6790, with Who's Sorry Now? ; 
(2) do. F6874, with P. ; (e) do. F7151 with 
Jesebel (f) do. F7152, with Five Point Blues; (g) do 

F7003, with Call Me A Ae (hk) do. F7006, with Yoany 
Tonk Train Blues; (i) do. F7155, with Hindustan ; 
(7) Brunswick 04310, with Till We Meet Again ; (kj 
Decca F7597, with Spain; (1) do. F7596, with Washing- 
ton And Lee Swing. 

Listening to these old friends again makes me 
realise how much we owe to the Bobcats for 
diligently playing old-time numbers in (at least 
something like) the original style for which they 
were best suited, at a time when everyone was 
big-band-commercial-swing crazy. 

Of course, they are not all of equal merit. I 
would not award the same star rating to 
Bauduc’s exhibitionism in Big Noise and Big 
Crash as J would to Fidgety Feet, Jazz Me Blues 
or Mournin’ Blues, which are very pleasant and 
relaxed. But as a welcome collection of a wide 
selection of the Bobcats’ records, chosen as 
representing something of everything they did, 
this record wins my heartiest approval. It is not 
for absolute purists, but if (like your critic) you 
like jazz you can enjoy without wondering too 
much about the social and _ psychological 


‘implications behind it, you should find as much 


O.K. 


pleasure on the whole as I did. 


Jimmy Deuchar Quartet 
*** Fust One Of Those 
(Esquire 638-4) 
*** Why Do I Love You? (Kern) (do. 635-3) 
_ (Esquire 10-433—6s. 1 moe 


- TG, 


" Deuchar (tpt); Alan Clare ( e Blannin 
(bass); Tony Kinsey (drs). Tetinoes. hm 


These come from the same session as the fine 
The Things We Did Last Summer (Esquire 10-423). 
Although Deuchar fails to reach his top form on 


Things (Porter) 








